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ABSTRACT 


UTILIZING EMOTIONAL INTELLIGENCE TRAINING FOR CLERGY 
TO FACILITATE BETTER LIFE SATISFACTION 
AND MINISTRY OUTCOMES 


by 
John McGill 
United Theological Seminary, 2023 


Mentor 


Brian Law, MDiv, DMin 


This project engaged with pastors in the Western North Carolina Conference of the 
United Methodist Church. This population struggles with ministry stressors that lead to 
anxiety, frustration, and possible burnout. If pastors develop emotionally intelligence 
practices, they will experience better self-regard and stress management, leading to 
positive outcomes in ministry and increased life satisfaction. This project ran for seven 
weeks during February and March of 2023. Data was collected through three pre- and 
post-project assessments, interviews, and focused journaling. Findings demonstrate new 
emotionally intelligent insights and behaviors indicating increased satisfaction in life and 


ministry among clergy participants. 
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“And a second is like it: ‘You shall love your neighbor as yourself.”” 


- Jesus in Matthew 22:29 (NRSV) 


My fellow clergy, we can only love our neighbors as we love ourselves. 


- John K. McGill 


INTRODUCTION 


I have been blessed to serve the local church for almost thirty years, and though I 
endeavor to love Christ’s body, the church, congregational ministry is a wounding 
profession. Every minister eventually feels the pain of conflict, betrayal, or loss. Once I 
began my ordination journey, I heard story after story of hurt from older clergy, including 
my assigned mentor, who encouraged me to “stick with it,” and, someday, my retirement 
check would be worth it all. In my youthful idealism, I silently vowed that I would never 
be like them, that I would never limp across the finish line of retirement, but rather finish 
strong (a la 2 Timothy 4:7). 

However, several hurts and disappointments bruised my spirit over the years, and 
I began to struggle with periods of anxiety and depression. Eleven years ago, after a 
challenging ministry season, I started looking for better answers. How could I continue in 
ministry? And I wanted to do better than survive—I wanted to thrive. Surely, the 
goodness of God and the joy of the Lord are not just relegated to the life to come. 

During these dark days, I began exploring various concepts that I later learned 
were all connected to the psychological field of emotional intelligence. As I grew in my 
understanding, I experienced tremendous healing from my emotional woundedness. Once 
the shadows of my own life began to fade, my insight extended even further. I started to 
see scripture in a new light and understand the work of Christ in a more immanent way. 


Over time, my heart shifted from local church ministry to the needs of my fellow clergy. 


This is the impetus of my project. I wanted to know whether, through a simple 
protocol of emotionally intelligent exercises, clergy could experience healing and 
wholeness as I have. I hypothesized that if pastors develop emotionally intelligence 
practices, they can experience better self-regard and stress management, leading to 
positive outcomes in ministry and increased life satisfaction. Could a short seven-week 
project show evidence of such a remarkable claim? 

Before answering that question, let us take a moment to examine the foundations 
of this project. First, the biblical foundation is rooted in Jesus’ claims in the first twenty- 
one verses of John chapter 10, with particular emphasis on his proclamation in verse 10: 
“T came that they may have life and have it abundantly.” Before suggesting to clergy 
participants that a protocol can increase life satisfaction, perhaps we should first 
understand that Christ wants believers (including clergy) to live an abundant life. Chapter 
two explores this claim along with Jesus’ role of “the Good Shepherd,” both in contrast to 
the Pharisees' efforts and in comparison to the Lord’s work in Psalm 23. 

Chapter three surveys the historical movement of Stoicism as they developed their 
philosophy to exercise stress management. The later Stoics analyzed stressful events by 
first ascertaining their level of control in such situations. This was foundational to their 
ideal of “right thinking” that would naturally lead to “right action” toward preferred 
results. Clergy face many events beyond their control that can cause stress. Stoic thinking 
can help reduce anxiety in these situations and allow clergy to choose behaviors aligned 
with their “best self’—actions that lead to their desired outcomes. 

The theology of finitude relating to self-care is outlined in chapter four, 


originating from Jesus' command, “You shall love your neighbor as yourself.” If care is a 
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crucial component of love, then the imperative question for clergy is this: Can we care for 
our neighbor if we do not care for ourselves? In recent years, Creation Care Theology has 
greatly valued caring for the Earth as God’s holy creation—can we include ourselves in 
this care? Clergy self-care is simply including ourselves in our love for all of God’s 
creation. Better self-care leads to better self-regard; therefore, a routine of emotionally 
intelligent practices naturally leads to greater life satisfaction. 

The final foundational chapter outlines the psychological field of emotional 
intelligence. This chapter emphasizes the centrality of emotional intelligence to healthy 
leadership and the efficacy of emotionally intelligent practices to change a person’s 
outlook and well-being significantly. I narrowed my focus within this large field to only 
practices that affect the individual clergy and to simple routines that can be practiced on a 
daily and weekly basis. 

These foundations define the scope and methodology of this seven-week project. 
Five measurement tools were utilized to ascertain project effectiveness: a pre- and post- 
project questionnaire, an inventory measuring self-regard and agency, an online 
emotional intelligence appraisal produced by TalentSmart, directed journaling (five days 
a week along with a weekly review), and group interviews. Clergy were asked to meet 
three times for a four-hour initial project launch, a two-hour mid-project Zoom check-in, 
and a final three-hour post-project assessment and review. Eight clergy completed the 
project. 

The final results give a confident “yes” to the earlier question. Both 
measurements utilizing numerical scores showed an aggregate increase of almost 10% for 


participants in the emotional intelligence appraisal and the self-regard instrument. The 
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project hypothesis sought conative and affective outcomes, and these are best seen in the 


weekly journal entries and the group interviews. The final chapter of analysis and 
conclusions contains dozens of testimonies and anecdotal evidence of the project's 
effectiveness. Iam amazed that the simple protocol could have such a profound impact 
on participant’s lives. 

This project has had a profound impact on my life as well. My heart has grieved 
for my fellow clergy who continuously carry the weight of unresolved stress and anxiety. 
However, I also feel an invigorated hope for healing—a pathway to partner with the Holy 
Spirit in revitalizing clergy. As you read these pages, I am confident you will also find a 


renewed passion for clergy health. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


My early years in professional ministry were confusing and disheartening. I 
discerned God’s call to ministry upon my life during high school, and I eagerly looked 
forward to the day I would begin my career in local church ministry. But soon I 
discovered two relevant truths through experience. First, the church can be a brutal 
environment. Sometimes, a mix of hurt and need gets expressed in toxic ways and leads 
to dysfunction in the community. Ministry leaders, especially pastors, usually receive the 
brunt of abuse and are often expected to resolve the problem. The temptation is to apply 
surface-level solutions to pacify and cover problems, rather than to do the deep work that 
true peace demands. 

Second, the further I moved into ministry leadership, the more I had opportunities 
to “peek behind the curtain” and witness the dysfunctional inner workings of churches. 
The disparity between how the church should function ideally from a Biblical standpoint 
versus how decisions were made in reality became clear. While votes would be taken in 
the Administrative Board, the significant business of the church took place in the parking 
lot afterward. Official statements by leaders would be in the church newsletter, while the 
“real truth” spread through unofficial chains of phone calls. There were heads of 
committees approved by the board, but people routinely listened to the louder voices of 


others in the church. 


During these early years, I had to let go of my preconceived notions of how 
churches operated and begin to learn the reality of these leadership systems. I strived to 
discern the unwritten rules and was disappointed as my discoveries did not align with my 
understanding of Biblical principles. I found myself and other ministry leaders struggling 
in frustrating systems, leading to either anger or despair. After more than two decades of 
ministry experience, I believe these issues are prevalent in most churches within the 
United Methodist denomination. 

Throughout my ministry, I have grown in three areas that help address these 
issues within the church and will inform my ministry project. These three are leadership 
development, prioritizing church health over growth, and understanding emotional 
systems. These essential areas were not a significant part of my seminary training, but I 
have come to believe they are all necessary, not only for the vitality of the church, but 


also for the health of pastors. 


Context 

In 2014, I was appointed to Waxhaw United Methodist Church, a small 
congregation in a bedroom community of south Charlotte, North Carolina. The church 
was struggling after seventeen years of declining attendance. Finances were tight, staff 
were demoralized, and the mood of the church was depressed. Early in my tenure, one 
church leader halfway joked, “If we empty our bank account, we might be able to afford 
a ‘For Sale’ sign.” 

However, over the past nine years, the church has undergone remarkable 


revitalization. Before I was appointed here, three core church members began a 


revitalization team that examined every aspect of ministry and looked for ways to bring 

new life to the struggling congregation. As a team representative, the church Lay Leader 
stood before the church and declared, “If it is the Bible, we’re not going to change it, but 
if it isn’t, then it’s on the table for discussion.” This radical pronouncement was endemic 
to the movement's seriousness and opened the door for honest appraisals of the situation. 

After I arrived, two things were quickly apparent. First, there was still a lot of 
revitalization work to do, but secondly, the church was ready to make profound changes. 
This led to a multi-year process of radical, deliberate change. The building underwent 
two major renovations and many needed repairs and replacements. Two long-term staff 
members were replaced, and the church's leadership structure also changed. 

The role of church leadership developed beyond a simple commitment to “show 
up.” Those in leadership positions were trained to develop relationships with their teams, 
trust others with ministry tasks, and actively recruit new people to get involved. As a 
result, ministry teams were reformed and reactivated. Community outreach became more 
relational and involved new people in new ways. Small groups were formed for the first 
time in the church’s history. Yearly parties and celebrations took over the calendar and 
replaced annual fundraisers. Growing attendance, membership, and giving marked the 
revitalization progress as the church discovered new life. 

But even as we experienced so many outer healthy markers of progress, the most 
exciting change was in the spirit of our church. After almost twenty years of stagnation 
and decline, most attendees were caught up in a feeling that ranged from malaise to deep 
despair. The church had lost its future focus and was in a week-to-week survival mode. 


During those days, a core church member remembered counting the offering one Sunday 
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and declaring, “This is just enough to buy a ‘For Sale’ sign to put out front.” There was a 
deep despair and a self-focus that stemmed from chronic anxiety. 

After multiple years of turn-around growth, even the most fearful members of the 
congregation began to have hope and a confident future focus. In 2018, two significant 
events heralded the end of the revitalization work. In October of that year, we celebrated 
our church’s 130th anniversary in an intentionally extravagant way. We set aside an 
entire weekend for dedicated events and services. We honored our history and looked 
forward to a God-honoring future for our church community. A letter from the bishop, a 
visit by our District Superintendent, and a speech by our town's mayor all confirmed our 
return to health and vitality. 

The second significant marker of 2018 was the formation of a vision team. Seven 
church leaders met with the pastor for an entire school year to pray and discern God’s 
plan for our church. This team seemed like a dream for the leaders who struggled through 
the difficult years of decline. The church struggled to stay open only a few years before, 
and now we could confidently work on a five-year growth plan. God had brought about a 
revitalization of a future-focused faith. 

As a result of this vitality and a fresh vision for the future, at the beginning of 
2020, our church made the most challenging decision in decades. During the difficult 
years, the daycare was one of the only two “bright spots” of the church. The Weekday 
Children’s Ministry was a full-time week-long daycare that had dominated the education 
building for almost forty years. When it was established, our town was small and had few 


childcare options; therefore, it was a much-needed ministry for the community. 


However, it had become a problematic ministry to maintain. State regulations 
continued to increase, and sharing space with the daycare became impossible as our 
children’s ministry needs grew. This left almost two-thirds of our education building “off 
limits” to other ministries. The program also failed to update their spaces, giving most of 
the building an unappealing, dated appearance. Finally, the population of our small town 
exploded, growing over 1000% during the past twenty years. Still, due to state 
regulations, the daycare remained capped and unable to grow as a ministry. These factors 
were commonly discussed by church members and leadership but never in open meetings 
until 2020. 

Emotions surrounding the daycare ran deep. Several church members had 
attended the daycare growing up, the current director was well-loved, and no one wanted 
to end the employment of so many staff members. The threat of a rift developed as newer 
church leaders did not value the history of the daycare as much as the older leadership. I 
had many conversations with our lay leader on how to approach the discussion. It was a 
balancing act between honoring the past and insisting on the future. 

The Church Council meeting in February 2020 lasted over three and a half hours, 
but in the end, the vote was unanimous to close the daycare. The entire church felt the 
weight and significance of this decision as it signaled the end of an era—not just for the 
church but also for this historic ministry to the town. Until this decision, the revitalization 
replaced broken and unwanted aspects of the church. People were happy to renovate 
water-damaged ceilings or cancel laborious fundraisers. In contrast, this was a decision to 
end something many people loved and fondly remembered. We chose to let go of a “good 


past” to grab hold of a preferred future. The current ministry was ended to make way for 
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future ministry dreams. This was the ultimate vote of confidence, revealing a belief that 
God had something even bigger for our future. 

We went ahead with the closure even as the COVID-19 pandemic began to 
surface. This additional difficulty eventually turned into a positive move for the church. 
We were able to use the days of church closure to remodel the entire education building 
and prepare for new ministries. Over $100,000 was allocated for renovation, and once 
finished, the excitement of possibility erased any doubts about the daycare decision. 
COVID became an opportunity for us to reinvent ourselves and step fully into the future. 

The challenges of church revitalization, managing church culture, making 
significant decisions, and contending with COVID-19 are familiar to today’s ministry 
professionals. At each of these stages, I had deep conversations with my clergy 
colleagues in the Western North Carolina Conference of the United Methodist Church. 
Everyone I spoke with could share stories and resonate with the emotions I struggled to 
navigate, both within myself and the congregation as a whole. While I have enjoyed 
ministry within the local church, I have also felt the need to care for those in ministry. 
Especially as we emerge from a worldwide pandemic and struggle with division in the 


denomination, how may we best strengthen those on the front lines of ministry? 


Ministry Journey 
Early in ministry, I, like many clergy, did not understand the necessity of healthy 
leadership within the church. My first full-time ministry position after college was as a 
youth pastor in a declining church outside of Atlanta. Many ongoing problems within the 


church stemmed from a lack of leadership, though I did not have the language or 
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framework to understand this. The church did not have a compelling vision or direction. 
The extensive mission statement listed many values but gave no clarity. Many people 
called for the church to move in many different directions, and in an effort to please 
everyone, most projects were approved. But these half-hearted attempts did not produce 
any momentum or excitement and were soon left behind in a chase after another solution. 
The result was a multiplication of activity without any movement. Since people were not 
challenged to move in any direction, they “sat on the sidelines” and eventually left the 
“game” altogether. 

I witnessed the negative momentum grow and sought answers to reverse the 
decline. Someone gave me a copy of George Barna’s book, The Power of Vision, which 
began my journey of understanding the importance of leadership. Leadership is necessary 
to move the church in positive direction and bring the community together in a shared, 
God-honoring vision. When people unite, spiritual health and growth can multiply. Unity 
creates fertile ground for God to move in deeper ways. 

These leadership lessons were reinforced after seminary in my second youth 
ministry position at a church in North Carolina. The pastor of this church had extensive 
training in leadership development and challenged us as staff to become greater leaders 
ourselves. I witnessed the power of vision firsthand as our church grew and multiplied 
over the years I served there. Strong leadership led to increased momentum, and the 
excitement level was high. However, during this tenure, I learned about the necessity of 
church health. Increasing numbers do not always signal a healthy church. 

I began to equate church health with the concept of life in Christ. As a church, we 


may be able to attract people, but are our people growing in their life with Christ? And 
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even more telling, are they growing in their life together? Does our Christ community 
exhibit authenticity, vulnerability, honesty, and a dependence upon the Holy Spirit? 
These qualities demonstrate momentum from the Holy Spirit rather than the latest idea or 
ministry fad. It was hurtful to see success and growth celebrated upfront, but people 
being neglected, bullied, or hurt behind the scenes. There was an assumption that it was 
acceptable to use people as tools to fulfill the mission. I never bought into the idea that it 
was justifiable to hurt people inside the church to love people outside the church. This is 
not healthy. 

My tenure with this church did not end well. Between the end of this ministry and 
the dysfunction of my next appointment, I was hurting emotionally. I struggled with the 
core question that plagued my ministry career: How can following Christ and serving the 
church lead to so much pain and rejection? For years, I simply accepted this as part of the 
call to ministry. After all, Jesus followed the Father perfectly, and it led to rejection and 
the cross. Perhaps this is where all faithful ministry leads. 

But I became dissatisfied with this answer for two reasons. First, we are all called 
to take up our cross to follow Christ, but does that mean a continual life of suffering 
(Luke 9:23)?? Doesn’t Jesus also promise to give life, joy, and peace (John 10:10, 15:11, 
14:27)? Second, I began to believe that God loves us too much to call so many ministers 
to a life of spiritual abuse. We should expect to be rejected by this world, but should this 


be standard practice within the body of Christ (John 16:33)? It is evident from Paul’s 


' Patrick Lencioni, The Advantage (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2012), 4. Individual clergy 
health is only half of the picture. Organizational health is also incredibly important, but beyond the scope of 
this project. 


? Biblical citations within this document are from the New Revised Standard Version unless stated 
otherwise. 
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letters that the church has never been perfectly loving. Still, the work of the Holy Spirit 


within our midst ought to unite us as a testimony to God’s work in Christ (John 17:21— 
23). As a loving kingdom community, the church should look different from the world to 
the extent that it draws people to believe in the redemptive work of Christ. 

So, how do we develop a sense of spiritual health within both the church and the 
life of those in ministry leadership? This began my journey to understand emotional 
intelligence, both personally and within relational systems. Seminary had engaged my 
intellect, but I needed to develop my heart with emotional understanding. 

My journey with emotional intelligence began after a perceived major failure in 
ministry. After almost three years of work to plant a new campus of a larger church, I 
was told that the ministry did not measure up and, therefore, it needed to be shut down, 
and I would be appointed elsewhere. This was a painful experience, and for months 
afterward I struggled with the question, Could I have done more? Several experts told me 
that the closure was not my fault, but I could not shake the feeling that, somehow, I could 
have still been successful. The words “if” and “should have” crowded my thoughts. “If 
only I had...” or “I should have...” were constant questions demonstrating my feelings of 
complete ownership of the failure. Even my therapist at the time worked every session to 
loosen my grip on this false line of thinking. 

Throughout the following years, God showed me that this ministry was not a 
failure. Not only that, but God’s work within me was even more impactful as I was led to 
examine why I was so focused on this idea of failure. This question led me to study 
emotional intelligence. My subsequent learning has opened my understanding of many 


emotional aspects of ministry that have greatly benefited me and other clergy. 
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My growth in this area has been particularly powerful over the past few years. I 
have found my passion in helping others through emotional intelligence work. I have 
been able to suggest paths to family reconciliation, give guidance concerning career 
decisions, and, in consultation work with other pastors, work through church conflicts, 
leadership direction, and staffing issues. I believe my calling in ministry is evolving 
beyond the local church. God has given me a heart for fellow clergy and opportunities to 
help them gain leadership confidence by understanding emotional intelligence, both in 


concept and practice. 


The Synergy 

The common thread I will explore in this paper is the emotionality behind 
leadership challenges and decisions. The study of Emotional Intelligence (EQ) has been a 
significant pursuit in my life for the past several years, and this new-found knowledge 
has transformed my interpretation of past ministry events. An understanding of EQ 
shapes our perceptions of everything from events to motivations. Being able to self- 
regulate emotionality and be aware of the emotional motivations of others can bring a 
new level of clarity to relational ministry. 

Emotional Intelligence is generally divided into four areas: self-awareness, self- 
management, social awareness, and relationship management.? Each of these areas 
encompasses sub-domains of study and build upon one another. For example, unless 


someone is self-aware of their emotions in a particular situation, they cannot self-manage 


3 “What is Emotional Intelligence?” Key Step Media, February 16, 2021, 
https://www.keystepmedia.com/what-is-emotional-intelligence/. 
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their emotional response. And the extent to which a pastor is socially aware of the 
emotional system is the extent to which they will be able to respond appropriately to the 
emotional dynamics at play. My studies in EQ have shaped my understanding of my 
spiritual history and the revitalization in my current ministry context. 

My spiritual journey's greatest struggles have arisen from a conflict of the mind 
and emotions. Early in my ministry, I discovered that when leadership was lacking, the 
problem stemmed from emotional conflicts. This was reinforced several times in my 
career as I perceived an apparent deficiency of integrity from other ministry leaders. 
Early in my ministry, when other’s actions did not align with stated values, I interpreted 
this to be an issue of character. But what did it mean when these same leaders displayed 
strong integration in other areas of their lives? I also had to be honest with myself. There 
were plenty of examples from my life where I did not live up to the values I professed. 
Indeed, how else could I account for the sin in my life? 

We struggle against influences in our lives that override stated values and beliefs. 
These influences often appeared to be unknown, leading us to unplanned actions and 
words that worked against our stated intentions and desires. Could this be the “sin nature” 
that Paul struggles with in Romans 7:14—20? How does the Holy Spirit work within us to 
correct this brokenness? 

Looking back at my first youth ministry position, I now realize that my pastor’s 
lack of leadership was not a character issue such as laziness or irresponsibility. He had a 
strong heart for ministry and decades of experience to draw from but was paralyzed by 
emotion. The church was in decline, and the pressure on him was immense. The previous 


pastor had inflated many statistics, so there appeared to be immediate losses at the 
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beginning of his tenure, and things went downhill from there. From my youth ministry 
position, I could sit “on the sidelines” and be more objective (and critical) in relative 
safety. Our emotional interpretation of events determines our level of stress. I understand 
now that his level of stress created an inability to act. Of course, the lack of action only 
exacerbated the problem. 

My second church taught me more about emotional self-regulation. After years of 
success and growth in youth ministry, the failed campus plant was a huge 
disappointment. I experienced more ministry conflict in my last year of that ministry than 
at any other time. Conflicts with other staff members grew as pressures mounted. The 
entire church had experienced over ten years of successful growth, and now leadership 
faced mounting difficulties. The financial crash of 2008 limited our available resources, 
and an over-extended staff created an emotionally anxious environment. I can reflect 
upon the situation now and see the emotional toll created by a demand for success. The 
worthiness of the entire ministry team was under scrutiny, and in a large-staff 
environment it became easy for people to shift blame to other departments. 

The closing of my campus plant felt like a failure. The pain was even more 
intense as other staff members took my failure as a relief. The closure of a campus was 
one less ministry burden for them. The decision to close the campus came after the Lead 
Pastor gave me an impossible goal to achieve. I was given two months to increase 
attendance from 75 to 120 on Sunday mornings. In retrospect, it is easy to see this as an 
emotional coping mechanism. The Lead Pastor could avoid ownership of the decision; 


instead, the failure would be mine and follow me out the door. 
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I struggled with the feelings of failure for another two years. Two of my church 
planting coaches assured me that the failure of the campus was not my fault, but I 
continued to feel responsible. I reviewed and questioned many choices I had made or 
failed to make. Emotional phrases like “could have” or “should have” dominated my 
thoughts and signaled my ownership of the debacle. I saw the conflict between what I 
knew and what I felt, but I could find no resolution. Now, with a greater knowledge of 
emotional intelligence, it is easier to understand this conflict of the mind. The knowing 
center of the brain (cortex) cannot simply override the emotional center (limbic); the two 
can hold opposing “truths.” This is due to how we learn. Our cortex accumulates truth 
through data collection, and our limbic brain learns through experience—and we cannot 
“out-think” our experiences.* 

We can, however, re-orient our emotional thinking.° Past experiences can be 
reframed. Incongruous understandings can be better homogenized when we realize the 
differing pathways of the brain. Using EQ to discern the emotional systems in situations 
can give us more accurate interpretations of people’s actions. All these tools move us 
from personal self-awareness and regulation to more complex social awareness and 
relational management. Relational management includes fundamental ministry arenas 
such as conflict resolution, team building, discipleship, and leadership.° 

My growth in emotional intelligence coincided with the revitalization efforts in 


my current context. It began with a greater awareness of the anxiety of my situation. The 


4 Travis Bradberry, and Jean Greaves, Emotional Intelligence 2.0 (San Diego, CA: TalentSmart, 
2009), 6. 


> Bradberry and Greaves, Emotional Intelligence 2.0, 19. 


6 “What is Emotional Intelligence?” Key Step Media. 
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work of emotional (and spiritual) revitalization in the church had begun, but I knew it 
would take years to untangle the many emotional “knots” within the congregation. The 
turnaround would be slow, but I believed that a fresh sense of forward progress would 
bring spiritual momentum, which would fuel further efforts. 

Three significant emotional shifts within the church occurred before I arrived. 
First, the church identified its need for revitalization. This was a big step as it coincided 
with acknowledging that the organization was on the wrong path. The word revitalization 
is heavily emotionally loaded as the root word “vital” is synonymous with life. Therefore, 
to concede the need for revitalization simultaneously meant the admission that the church 
was heading toward death. 

Second, for leadership to stand before the congregation and declare that 
everything except Biblical principles is up for discussion was a bold move akin to 
“ripping the band-aid off’ the wound. This opened the door for scrutiny between the 
sacred and the secular within church life. It was equivalent to restricting the definition of 
sacred to Biblical concepts and principles instead of other areas of the church, such as 
history, habit, and structures. Indeed, the conversation around pastoral needs eventually 
led to the transition that brought me to the church. This emotional declaration certainly 
brought the fear of judgment and change to the situation. Still, at the same time, the call 
for radical action around a central purpose was a crucial spark for change. 

Third, the severe stance of the revitalization team brought hope to a dire situation. 
During many interviews, I discerned one complex emotion during those days: 
embarrassment. Apportionments to the denomination had not been paid in six years. The 


pastor’s monthly paycheck was delayed four times in the twelve months before I arrived. 
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Committee heads had left the church without notification. People were utterly dismayed 
by the decline. However, the leadership of revitalization not only took a bold stance but a 
public one in front of the congregation on Sunday mornings. They did not hold back 
negative information, and their forthright attitude resonated with the entire congregation. 
They tapped into the despair of the congregation and gained credibility by naming it and 
pledging to fight against it. This gave the community a gift—a seed of hope amidst the 
gloom. 

The revitalization process was a long contextual study of emotional intelligence, 
both in individuals and the web of relationships. Through a timely conversation with a 
fellow pastor, I committed to a turn-around process that would include everyone. The 
goal was to bring life to the church without leaving anyone behind. The Holy Spirit 
brought this imperative to me because this strategy inadvertently forced me to use 
relational systems of renewal rather than simple tactical maneuvers. In other words, the 
work would require connecting with people’s emotions concerning what success and 
faithfulness looked like within the church, rather than focusing on implementing 
strategies designed for growth. This challenge brought unexpected fruit. 

The first was successfully bringing everyone together for revitalization. The 
process started slowly as my wife and I held eight listening sessions in our home over 
coffee and dessert. I asked questions about the church's history, past successes, current 
appreciations, and hopes for the future. Over time, we built trust. 

These meetings fueled continued conversations. They maintained a difficult 
balance of truth-telling, challenging discussions, and teasing out hopes for the future. The 


pressing question was how to build emotional momentum, like a series of “wins,” no 
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matter how small. We began to celebrate strategically, and a culture of encouragement, 
invitation, and gratitude flourished. These emotional movements brought much-needed 
healing to the long-standing woundedness of many. The celebratory spirit raised hopes 
and helped various groups within the church become more generous to each other, lifting 
the entire system. 

We learned the power of “re-” for more than just revitalization. We renewed, 
revised, relaunched, and refreshed spaces, programs, curricula, and systems. This allowed 
the emotional process of “reframing” to occur. This powerful process helps people 
rethink their definitions and actions; they feel freer to let go of the past and embrace the 
future. Emotional movement began to develop, which was positively and correctly 
interpreted as progress and momentum. 

For example, I remember helping plan a clean-up day around the church in the 
fall of 2014. I asked the chair of our Trustees committee to announce the workday to the 
whole church on Sunday morning. She balked at the suggestion, saying it was fruitless to 
do so since “only the same five people ever show up anyway.” We decided to take a 
three-fold strategy to try and change the emotional motivation of the congregation toward 
participation. 

First, during the weeks leading up to the workday, I consistently communicated 
through sermons and conversations that I would be present at the workday. The intended 
message was, “If the pastor makes it a priority to work around the church, perhaps you 
can too.” Second, we said it would be a fun event and an opportunity to connect with 
others in the church. We announced that snacks, drinks, and breakfast would be provided, 


along with all the necessary tools. The emotional motivation here was to see it as a social 
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event, rather than as another addition to the to-do list. Third, we advertised it with an 
undertone of church pride. We explained that people were visiting our church, but 
retention was low. We suggested that if the building and grounds looked better, reflecting 
our positive attitude about the church, visitors would be more attracted to join us. 

Everything was well planned, and people were personally invited to participate in 
the fun. On the day of the event, twenty-eight people showed up and thoroughly enjoyed 
working in groups on different projects. A simple church workday became an opportunity 
to celebrate. We took before and after pictures to share the next day in church. People 
marveled at all the work accomplished, and I made sure to say a big “thank you” from the 
pulpit. 

This boosted our emotional revitalization efforts in three ways. Those who 
participated were excited and felt more connected to each other and the church. Second, 
those who did not come sensed they had perhaps missed something special. This is 
especially poignant as a sign of life. Events at declining churches are depressing, and 
people who do not attend may feel more fortunate for not being present. Finally, it set the 
tone for all future workdays. It reframed the expectation of working together and 
redefined people’s expectations of how many people cared about the church. This is just 
one example of how revitalization is an emotional process. A single event like this goes 
far beyond beautifying the grounds; it can change hearts and bring hope. 

This demonstrates how the lens of emotional intelligence can be significant for 
the local church. Our spirituality is more intricately connected with our emotional limbic 
brain than our cortex (or thinking) brain. This is understood in colloquial terms as faith 


residing in the heart (emotional) and the head (thinking). Our physical hearts are simply 
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organs, but many cultures have developed this dichotomy to differentiate the types of 
mental processing we engage in. A flourishing emotional aspect of faith presents itself as 
spiritual vitality and growth. It gives a sense of authentic expression and depth to our 
faith. This emotional side of Christianity can be seen in the mystics, a theological thread 
that values the less cognitive aspects of our faith, emphasizing relationships versus facts. 
Emotional intelligence, therefore, is not just a lens in which to view faith but a principal 
component of Christianity’s understanding of a personal relationship with God and our 


relationships with others. 


The Synergy with the Larger Church Community 

As I meet with pastors and discuss ministry, I am burdened by what I hear. Most 
pastors are engaged in their ministries, but often their work is not “life-giving.” Jesus 
says in John 10:10, “The thief comes only in order to steal and kill and destroy. I came 
that they may have and enjoy life and have it in abundance.” (Amplified Bible) In many 
cases, ministry work does not bring joy or a sense of abundance. This lack can be 
assuaged by growth in healthy leadership based on emotional intelligence. 

Most pastors are not well trained in EQ, and their leadership suffers. This leads to 
an absence of cohesion within the church, misunderstandings around resource 
deployment, underdevelopment of healthy lay leadership, and a deficit of trust in 
decision-making. Above preaching, programming, visiting, or counseling, the first task of 
the pastor is healthy leadership. And healthy leadership cannot flourish without emotional 


well-being. 


pe 
The church in America is struggling. My denomination, the United Methodist 


Church, has been in decline for 50 years, and this is the story of every mainline 
denomination to a great extent.’ Multiple factors need to be considered when examining 
this decline, but from my observations and personal conversations with many pastors, I 
believe the most pervasive problem is unhealthy local churches and pastors who are 
unequipped to handle the emotional problems within the systems. 

Emotional intelligence informs many areas that are crucial for healthy church 
functioning. Questions such as: “What does success look like?”, “How does the 
community perceive our church?”, or ““What will a visitor value about our church?” are 
all emotionally based questions. When pastors are working to solve conflict, nominate 
new leadership, or seek a response through preaching, they are using emotional 
intelligence. All clergy can benefit from a greater understanding of emotional 
intelligence. 

My growth in leadership, comprehension of church health, and emotional 
intelligence have enabled a greater understanding of my journey in ministry. I have been 
able to reconcile my personal perception of past ministry events with newfound clarity 
and perspective. Awareness of emotional underpinnings reveals motivation in decision 


making, opening the door to healthy discipleship. Without the emotional component, 


7 Scott, David W., “The UMC and Institutional Decline: What About Membership Decline?” 
United Methodist Insight, November 8, 2021, https://um-insight.net/in-the-church/umc-future/the-umc-and- 
institutional-decline-what-about-membership-decl/. This article analyzes the decline of the UM 
denomination and also provides multiple links for statistics. 
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discipleship is based upon our limited willpower—our ability to temporarily choose 
actions in response to weaker feelings rather than stronger core emotions.® 

In my Doctor of Ministry project, I intend to explore the benefits of understanding 
emotional intelligence within local church leadership. I hypothesize that even limited 
training that includes tools for ongoing development will make a powerful impact. 
Ministry practitioners will be able to respond in healthier ways to the needs of their 
people. Lowering reactivity will, in turn, decrease the anxiety of churches experiencing 
turmoil and conflict. Clergy will lead with growing confidence as they develop greater 
emotional self-regulation. I believe that increasing EQ has the potential to not only 
revitalize churches but breathe new life into pastoral leadership as well. 

This project will benefit more than my immediate local church context. I 
anticipate sharing this work on a larger scale with my United Methodist colleagues in the 
Western North Carolina Conference. Both contexts will be served by EQ skills that grow 
stronger and healthier leadership in the local church. Not only will this aid revitalization 
efforts, but also foster a better leadership environment both for individuals and the clergy 
connection together. Relational ministry is the core of pastoral work, and EQ elevates the 
health of this work. 

This project will include three components. First, basic information about EQ will 
be taught to project participants. Most pastors receive little instruction in emotional 


intelligence, and in many ways, core understandings of EQ run contrary to our 


8 Kodden, Sebastiaan, The Art of Sustainable Performance: Model for Recruiting & Selection and 
Professional Development. (Deventer, the Netherlands: Management Impact Publishing, 2019), 44. Kodden 
explains the concept of “ego depletion” (a term coined by Roy Baumeister) referring to a person’s eroding 
ability to regulate behavior over time. Therefore, willpower alone will not be able to sustain leaders 
through stressful situations. 
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educational emphasis in seminary. This is not a new problem, as “research strongly 
suggests a profound disconnect between the reality of day-to-day ministry and what is 
traditionally taught in preparation for entering the field of ministry.”? Second, project 
participants will receive simple tools for ongoing emotional development. The brain’s 
cortex can gather data around EQ concepts, but developing emotional processing in the 
limbic brain is based on experiences.!° Therefore, participants will need to commit to 
ongoing practices for meaningful results. Tools will encourage effective practices such as 
contemplation, meditation, reframing, and honest conversation within trusted 
relationships. Third, participants will follow up with me as a guide for reflection. The 
central tenets of EQ can be difficult to see in daily practice. Having an instructor to study 
and process specific emotional examples in practice is helpful for self-awareness and 
understanding. 

The intention of this project is to establish the importance of emotional 
intelligence in local church leadership. Developing EQ skills is part of a lifelong journey, 
but a process that benefits the individual and all their relationships. This project will 
provide concrete evidence of these benefits. I seek to learn first whether greater clergy 
EQ impacts ministry practice and perception and, second, to what extent. 

I will specifically examine emotional intelligence within three domains: process, 


effectiveness, and confidence in ministry. I will study how the subjects engage with my 


° Kristin Stewart, “Keeping Your Pastor: An Emerging Challenge,” Journal of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 13, no. 3 (Summer 2009): 125. 


© Uttal, William R., Mind and Brain: A Critical Appraisal of Cognitive Neuroscience. 
(Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2011), 200-205. Particularly referring to the hippocampus and amygdala, 
both of which contain long term memories — both repetitive and emotional respectively. Therefore, the 
learning in this project will be repetitive and experiential rather than traditional fact-based education. 
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method of developing emotional intelligence and determine whether their EQ 
understanding becomes clearer through it. The process of EQ development over time will 
be analyzed and refined through feedback. 

My project will also generate data about the effectiveness of EQ in ministry 
settings. In this domain, my research question is: Do ministry practitioners who engage in 
EQ learning begin to value EQ as essential in their growth in ministry? This will 
primarily be determined by analyzing participants’ reactions to stressful or anxious 
situations. I hypothesize that subjects will grow in their appreciation of EQ learning as 
they develop new insights into their ability to handle stressful conditions, which will lead 
to greater life and ministry satisfaction. 

Finally, I seek to understand whether clergy gain confidence as they gain EQ 
competence. Confidence, a core component of healthy leadership, is a direct result of 
maturing emotional comprehension and is represented by an individual’s ability to bring 
self-confidence to all circumstances. Therefore, confidence will be analyzed as a measure 


of self-regard, not the clergy’s ability to master a particular situation. 


Conclusion 
Clergy’s lack of training in emotional intelligence has been detrimental to 
themselves as well as their ministry practice. Pastors struggle with ministry stressors that 
lead to anxiety, frustration, and possibly culminate in burnout. This is the problem my 
project will attempt to address. The hypothesis is that if pastors utilize the tools given to 
develop greater emotional intelligence, they will gain greater self-regard and anxiety 


management skills, both of which lead to better ministry outcomes and life satisfaction. 


pH | 


Through training, ongoing development, and emotional reflection, participants will be 
better able to be present in ministry. Ministry presence is the sum of their ability to be 
emotionally aware, self-regulate their reactivity, understand the emotionality of others, 
and respond appropriately. Establishing a better self-presence will heighten their sense of 
spiritual sensitivity, ministerial ability, and emotional system functioning. Identifying 
personal and system stressors along with healthy renewal practices should elevate clergy 
responsiveness in ministry situations. These metrics will be measured during this seven- 
week project through three pre-project and post-project surveys, teaching, and interviews, 
record-focused journaling, and participation in interviews. 

Implementation will begin with securing cooperation with the Western North 
Carolina Conference of the United Methodist Church. Clergy volunteers will be solicited, 
and ten to twenty participants will be selected for the project. They will be trained in EQ 
and asked to commit to daily and weekly practices to develop greater emotional self- 
awareness and self-management. It is expected that all participants will develop a greater 
knowledge of EQ as a concept, a deeper understanding of their emotionality, and a fresh 
perspective on the emotional systems of ministry in which they lead. The resulting data 
will demonstrate new emotionally intelligent insights that will increase their satisfaction 
in both life and ministry. In anticipation of success, I believe this work will manifest in 


larger arenas for the expansion of the ministry work and the Kingdom of God. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Jesus gives a curious declaration during his confrontation with the Pharisees in 
John 10. In this conflictual section, he compares them to thieves and robbers and then 
contrasts his own purposes by declaring in verse 10, “I came that they may have life and 
have it abundantly.” Jesus is promising abundant life for the sheep—the ones who listen 
to and follow his voice. However, is this, the experience of abundant life, normative for 
those in ministry? 

This passage, and specifically this verse, informs both the problem statement and 
hopeful outcome for this ministry project. Many pastors do not experience the abundant 
life Christ promises, especially through difficult seasons of ministry. This paper will 
explore the meaning of “abundance” in this passage and how the gospel of John interprets 
what an “abundant life” looks like. All Christians should benefit from the abundant life 
that Christ promises; this offer should include ministry practitioners as well. This section 
will characterize Christ’s promise of abundant life as a definition of greater life and 
ministry satisfaction for clergy. I will connect the development of spiritual and 
emotionally intelligence practices with the spiritual life Christ offers as the Good 


Shepherd. 


' Here I am specifically looking at the conflict in John 10:1-20, although the second half of the 
chapter continues the conflict with the Pharisees. 
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Life in 21st Century America can be emotionally overwhelming. When the 


circumstances of life challenge a person’s capacity to cope, this produces stress. And 
stress has captured the attention of researchers for good reason: 
Health and safety organizations are taking an interest in stress because, whilst 
short-lived bursts of stress pose little risk to the individual, ongoing or chronic 
stress causes undue wear and tear on the body and ultimately increases the 
likelihood of illness or injury. From sleep disturbance to hypertension, and from 
relationship problems to mental illness, the range of conditions that have been 
linked with workplace stress is enormous. And more and more people are 
reporting increased stress levels associated with their jobs.” 
People may not sense the dangers Jesus refers to in John 10, such as the threat of 
someone coming to “steal, kill, and destroy,” (John 10:10). However, most people do 
experience the stress of life that steals joy and destroys peace. Emotional intelligence 
(EQ) has been shown to play a significant role in giving life through “connecting with 
others and improving interpersonal communication, achieving success in the workplace 
or social relationships, dealing with stress and improving motivation or refining decision- 
making skills.”? The emotional self and the spiritual self are highly intertwined. 
Therefore, how can the principles of EQ be utilized in conjunction with spiritual practices 
to bring about abundant life? 
On top of routine anxieties, ministry leadership in modern America compounds 


stress. George Barna’s work in surveying pastors for years concludes that the “pressure is 


enormous” for pastors and that they are viewed as the “savior apparent,” meaning that 


2 “Stress Management,” Group Emerald, Emerald Publishing Limited, 2005, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=282921. 


3 Houston, Elaine, “The Importance of Emotional Intelligence,” Positive Psychology, February 12, 
2021, https://positivepsychology.com/importance-of-emotional-intelligence/. 
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“success is virtually impossible to achieve.”* According to the Schaeffer Institute, “1,700 


pastors leave the ministry each month, citing depression, burnout, or being overworked as 
the primary reasons” and “50 percent of them feel unable to meet the demands of the 
job.”> Reasons for pastoral burnout include inability to handle criticism, poor conflict 
resolution skills, trying to please everybody, and not delegating.® These areas of difficulty 
for pastors are rooted in emotional intelligence. The challenge of modern relational 
ministry requires skills beyond classroom education, pastors need intentional 
development of emotional intelligence. Modern psychology identifies burnout in various 
people-helping professions as an experience of ongoing emotional stress and suggests 
that many “have not had sufficient preparation for the emotional reality of their work and 
its subsequent impact on their personal functioning.”’ Many ministry practitioners are 
experiencing the opposite of the abundant life that Christ promises. 

Most of these intrapersonal and interpersonal skills are rooted in emotional 
intelligence. When pastors are not trained in EQ, their ministry experience can be 


debilitating and not an experience of “abundant life” as Christ has promised. Greater 


preparation through education and coaching in emotional intelligence can benefit pastors’ 


4 George Barna, Today's Pastors: A Revealing Look at What Pastors Are Saying About 
Themselves, Their Peers, and the Pressures They Face (Ventura, CA: Regal Books, 1993), 52-53. 


> Rossiter, Molly, “Pastor burnout: Who helps the helpers?” The Gazette, Cedar Rapids, IA, 
February 13, 2015, https://www.thegazette.com/community/pastor-burnout-who-helps-the-helpers/. 


° Fickel, Julie, “Burnout in Pastors and Church Leadership,” M1 Psychology. 
https://m1psychology.com/burnout-in-pastors-and-church-leadership/. 


T Christina Maslach, Wilmar B Schaufeli, and Michael P Leiter. “Job Burnout,” Annual Review of 
Psychology 52, no. | (2001): 398. doi: 10.1146/annurev.psych.52.1.397. 
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sense of well-being and presence in emotionally charged situations that may otherwise 


contribute to burnout. 


Context 

The gospel of John was not written in a time of ease, but of conflict. John recalls 
the words of Christ for a Jewish community in turmoil. The temple had been destroyed, 
and the early church was being scattered due to ongoing conflicts with Jewish authority.® 
Surely the early church was dealing with anxieties, insecurities, and uncertainties. Church 
leaders not only worked to organize the infant institution but also did so in an 
inhospitable environment. There must have been constant stress as they faced very real 
enemies. 

Christ, in John 10:8, labels the enemy as thieves and robbers but clarifies in verse 
10 that they are not stealing to add to their flocks, but instead, they seek to “kill and 
destroy.” This surely resonated with the early church as their difficulties were not simply 
institutional problems to be solved, but personal attacks and threats of bodily harm. 
Therefore, the promises offered in this text go beyond simply providing for material 
needs—there are deeper emotional desires for peace, security, and restoration. 

In John 9, we learn that the context of this passage is in the middle of an open 
conflict with the Pharisees: a religious sect of the time that presented themselves to the 


Jews as ideal followers of God. The Pharisees, as a religious group, existed for 


8 Abingdon Press. The New Interpreter's Bible: General Articles & Introduction, Commentary, & 
Reflections for Each Book of the Bible, Including the Apocryphal/Deuterocanonical Books. New 
Interpreter's Bible (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1994) 504-507. 
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approximately 200 years.’ They were an influential sect both politically and socially, as 
well as religiously.'!° They were greatly connected, respected, and powerful.'! Though the 
role of the Pharisees in first century Palestine is not fully known, their position as 
antagonists toward Jesus and his teachings is strongly established in the gospels.'* As 
Jesus proclaimed to be the fulfillment of the Jewish expectation of the coming Messiah, it 
is reasonable to assume there would be conflictual encounters with the Pharisees. John’s 
gospel, however, highlights this controversy more than the other three.'? This is seen in 
John’s continuous reference to “the Jews” in regard to Jesus’ opposition. This term 
appears seventy times in John’s gospel versus five or six times in each of the other 
gospels. !4 

In John 10, Jesus heightens the conflict begun in chapter 9 as he openly contests 
the righteousness of the Pharisees and their intentions. This challenge continues the 
arguments from chapter 8, where Jesus implies that those who do not receive his words 
are aligned with the enemy (John 8:42—45). The themes of death (from following the 
devil) and life (from believing in Christ) continue in John 10:1—12. Jesus claims that 


placing faith in the wrong leader is due to spiritual blindness (John 9:35—-41). 


° Anthony J Saldarini, Pharisees, Scribes, and Sadducees in Palestinian Society: A Sociological 
Approach. ed. Biblical Resource Series (Grand Rapids, MI: W.B. Eerdmans, 2001), 280. 


° Saldarini, Pharisees, Scribes, and Sadducees in Palestinian Society, 280. 
' Saldarini, Pharisees, Scribes, and Sadducees in Palestinian Society, 282-283. 
? Saldarini, Pharisees, Scribes, and Sadducees in Palestinian Society, 292. 


3 Raymond E. Brown, ed. The Gospel According to John, The Anchor Bible. 1 ed., No. 29-29a 
(Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1966), LXX. 
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Early readers of the gospel would identify Jesus’ words with persecution and 
death. Church leadership in America can hardly identify with such life-threatening 
circumstances of the early church, but those in ministry do experience challenges from 
those who insist upon their own righteousness like the Pharisees. It is in this context that 
Christ’s words of abundant life give a hopeful anchor in the midst of turbulent times. 

The Johannine corpus continues with the themes of love and light throughout. 
According to John, God’s two gifts to humanity are life and light. The promise of 
abundant life is revealed throughout the gospel. John describes how life comes from the 
logos (word) in John 1:4,9.'° The concept of abundant life for John comes from the 
incarnation itself. The incarnational emphasis of John’s gospel is seen in 1:14, 
proclaiming, “The Word became flesh and lived among us.”!© Abundant and eternal life 
should be present in pastoral ministry because Christ is present. Incarnational life is 
abundant life. 

This incarnational, eternal life in Christ is highlighted at the beginning and the 
end of John’s gospel (John 1:4; 20:31). This promised life is not a spiritual expression of 
a far-off reality, but rather an overflowing vibrancy in this life.'’ Life abundant means a 
deeper life beyond imagination that connects us with God and one another in 


community.'® This abundance is seen throughout the gospel in tangible ways: the 


'S Paul A. Rainbow, Johannine Theology: The Gospel, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2014), 118. 


'6 Abingdon Press, New Interpreter’s Bible, 495. 

'7 Celia Deane-Drummond and Barbara Rossing. “The Eco-Theological Significance of John 
10:10: Abundant Life through the Sabbath, Trinitarian Vestiges, and the Tree of Life.” The Ecumenical 
Review 65, no. 1 (2013): 83-97. https//doi:10.1111/erev.12028. 


'8 Deane-Drummond and Rossing, “The Eco-Theological Significance of John 10:10,” 87. 
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multiplication of the loaves and fish, huge jars of water turned to wine, the dead restored 
to life, and the great catch of fish (John 6:1—13, 2:6, 11:17—27, 21:4-8). Several of these 
examples portray a movement from scarcity to abundance, such as the story of the loaves 
and fish. This furthers our understanding of abundance as not simply a transfer of goods, 
but the actual creation of abundance through divine multiplication.!” In fact, John seems 
to portray Jesus bringing a “superabundance” in many of these stories evidenced in 
details such as “6 huge jars of wine,” “12 baskets of leftovers,” and the “great catch of 
fish.”?° The abundance presented in John’s gospel goes far beyond what is necessary or 
expected. 

Does the regular experience of ministry in 21st-century America lead to these 
ideas of an overflowing life? The presence of Christ in John brings abundance, which, in 
turn, creates the accompanying emotions of surprise, joy, and delight. Within these 
encounters, there is no sense of anxiety or burnout. Leading alongside Jesus did bring 
suffering for the disciples, but it did not translate to an inner experience of emotional 


defeat. 


The Passage 
The setting for John 10 begins in the previous chapter. Conflict has broken out as 
the Pharisees began investigating a man who had formerly been blind (John 9:13). Their 


interrogation further divided their ranks in disagreement and eventually, they drove the 


'S Deane-Drummond and Rossing, “The Eco-Theological Significance of John 10:10,” 89. 


20 J. Ramsey Michaels, The Gospel of John. The New International Commentary on the New 
Testament. 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2015), 585. 
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man from the synagogue (John 9:16, 34). In that time, this was a sign of complete 


rejection—a casting out—not just from a physical location, but also indicative of a 
spiritual rejection by God.”! Soon after, however, Jesus locates this man, and after 
clarifying his identity (which moves the man to respond in worship), nearby Pharisees 
begin to disagree with all that Jesus proclaims (John 9:36—38). The respected spiritual 
authorities of this world (the Pharisees) relegated the man to “death” or separation from 
God, while Jesus called forth life. This is evidence that the abundant life Jesus speaks of 
is not just a physical manifestation or worldly recognition, but rather a position before 
God which is a gift received through faith. This restoration brought out a beautiful, 
deeply emotional response from the man—a reaction of abundance. 

The conflict continues and becomes a disagreement about truth, which is 
metaphorically portrayed as a contrast between vision and blindness. Jesus has put them 
in a difficult position; how can they acknowledge the miracle without recognizing the 
miracle worker? Jesus leverages their consternation to challenge their faith. The Pharisees 
are incredulous that this simple Galilean teacher might ascribe blindness, and therefore 
sinfulness, to them (John 9:40—-41). It is against this backdrop of dispute in chapter 9 that 
Jesus begins to fan the flame of conflict further in chapter 10. 

John’s narrative continues with bold statements from Jesus. The double “amen” 
used in verse | does not indicate the introduction of a new topic, but, instead, it 
represents “a new stage of Jesus’ comments on what has preceded.” In a sense, he 


decides to intensify the conflict, further clarifying his identity and purposes. Jesus begins 


*1 Abingdon Press, New Interpreter’s Bible, 669. 


2 Raymond E. Brown, The Gospel According to John, 385. 
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by setting up a simple metaphor that the crowds would understand—the adversarial 
nature between shepherds and thieves (John 10:1—2). The conflict is defined by who is 
able to understand and reveal spiritual truth: Jesus or the religious experts. It began in 
chapter 9 with Jesus healing the blind man in two ways: first with physical sight and 
secondly with spiritual truth. The Pharisees reveal their doubt in John 9:40, but, as Jesus 
continues in chapter 10, John exposes their inability to comprehend his message in 10:6: 
“They did not understand what he was saying to them.” 

The contest between the Pharisees and Jesus stems from the question of who the 
true “owners” of the sheep are. The crowds around Jesus are referred to as sheep on 
several occasions in the gospels. For example, in Mark 6:34, Christ sees the crowds as 
“sheep without a shepherd.” In John 10:3, Jesus declares that the true sheep of God will 
know the shepherd's voice and follow it. The people will choose Jesus either because they 
see the truth (from being cured of blindness) or know the truth when they hear it (from 
listening to the voice of the good shepherd.)”* Obviously, this upsets the religious 
hierarchy. 

The metaphor continues in two ways. First, Jesus asserts that he is the gate for the 
sheep, and secondly, he declares that he is the good shepherd (John 10:7, 11). He resumes 
the conflict from John 10:1—2 by contrasting the shepherd with those who are thieves and 
bandits. It is in this framework of conflict that Jesus heads toward the declaration of 


abundant life in verse 10. Therefore, abundant life as a believer in Christ does not flow 


from the absence of conflict, but from being a follower of Christ in the midst of struggle. 


°3 Referencing both the proceeding conflict (John 9:39) and the current metaphor (John 10:4.) 
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Secondly, the dispute continues to escalate as the Pharisees struggle with the 
metaphor of Christ as the gatekeeper (John 10:6). Christ makes a direct statement of him 
being the door (or the gate) leading to salvation (John 10:7, 9). Jesus presents this self- 
identification as a door that opens to abundant life (John 10:9). This door does not simply 
lead to a protected area beyond the reach of thieves, but rather to an abundant pasture—a 
place beyond simply survival and safety.”4 So, with apologies to Martin Luther, who 
understood the refuge of God in Psalm 46 to be a mighty fortress, perhaps instead, it is 
simply a green pasture.”*> The metaphor of pasture connotes that God intends not just to 
protect people, but also to abundantly provide for people. 

The focal verse of this paper is John 10:10: “The thief comes only to steal and kill 
and destroy. I came that they may have life and have it abundantly.” Here the conflict is 
plainly delineated: the purposes of the thief versus the purposes of Christ. The thieves 
and robbers of John 10:8 are ones looking for another way into the sheep pen. They can 
be identified by how they try to get to the sheep by using any means except the gate. The 
sheep can be identified by their rejection of the thieves as they listen to and follow Christ 
(John 10:9). 

In this passage, there may also be a subtle call for the people to be watchful and 
wise. The sheep need to be listening and discerning. There are other similar gospel 
instructions about being watchful. In Mark 13:34, Jesus instructs the people to be on the 
alert and watch for thieves. Likewise, in Luke 12:39, Jesus calls the crowds to be on 


guard, for they do not know when the thief will come. In Mark, the people are to be ready 


°4 J, Ramsey Michaels, The Gospel of John, 585. 


°5 Michaels, The Gospel of John, 584. 
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when the master returns; in Luke, they are to guard against intruders. In these 


illustrations, Jesus is calling people to be ready for the coming of the Son of Man. Could 
Jesus be artfully asking people to pay attention, to be watchful as encouraged by the 
prophets or as seen in Revelation 3:20?7°77 

It is also noteworthy that in John 10:10, Jesus subtly changes the motivations of 
the thieves. Initially it seems that the thief wanted to steal sheep, assumably for financial 
gain, but that idea is erased as Jesus states that they “come only to steal and kill and 
destroy.” The thief is not motivated by profit or gain. There is no attempt to take the 
sheep to live in another alternative flock—only the devastation of the current herd. There 
does not appear to be a purpose for the thief beyond creating havoc and destruction. This 
phrasing further contrasts the ideals of life (with the good shepherd) and death (as 
senseless destruction. ) 

Jesus has elevated his indictment against the Pharisees. Earlier, he called them 
blind, but now that they oppose the good shepherd, he considers them murderous thieves. 
The greater accusation highlights their motives. If a blind person misleads a sheep, they 
may be excused, but now Jesus ascribes intention to the Pharisees’ actions. They are there 
only to hurt the sheep. It is as if Jesus knew the Pharisees' motivations so well that he felt 


justified in condemning their actions as deliberate. It is no wonder that shortly after this 


encounter, the Jews, stirred up by this conflict, sought to stone him (John 10:31). 


26 Watchfulness was encouraged by several prophets such as Jeremiah 6:17, Ezekiel 3:17, and 
Isaiah 62:6. 


27 Raymond E. Brown, The Gospel According to John, 391-392. A suggested interpretation by 
John A. T. Robinson. 
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This episode is not the first time that the Pharisees and leaders in the temple 
wanted to kill Jesus (John 8:37, 59). John shows Jesus’ ongoing conflict with the 
Pharisees in chapters 8 and 10 as they are only separated by the healing of the blind man 
(that further enflames the controversy). In both passages Jesus proclaims an extraordinary 
understanding that ultimately leads to the threat of violence.”* This threat of imminent 
physical danger contrasts and emphasizes the life that Jesus provides even more. 

Throughout this section of John, abundant life is directly contrasted with death 
and destruction. There is no idea of the transfer or flow of life from one person to 
another. Salvation is a creative, life-giving act. Abundant life appears in Christ, while the 
thief is a killer who erases life. Those who are deceiving the sheep are trying to steal 
them for one purpose: they are bent upon destruction, slaughtering them for food.”’ This 
purpose is contrasted with belief in the claims of Jesus. One who is spiritually blind, by 
not recognizing Jesus, is a thief working to kill and destroy.*° 

The conflict between death and life surfaced earlier in the story in John’s most 
famous verse, “For God so loved the world that he gave his only Son so that everyone 
who believes in him may not perish but may have eternal life” (3:16). The metaphors of 
being the door and the good shepherd in John 10 give greater meaning to the assertion of 
3:16. Death and life are contrasted in both places. In John 17:3, immediately before 
Jesus’ death, he further clarifies this for his disciples: “And this is eternal life, that they 


may know you, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom you have sent.” 


8 Tn John 8:55 and 10:15, Jesus claims that he knows the Father whereas the Pharisees do not. 
2° J. Ramsey Michaels, The Gospel of John, 585. 


3° Abingdon Press, New Interpreter’s Bible, 668. 
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The term for salvation used in John 10:9 (Greek: sothésetai) means to “be saved.” 
It suggests the idea of rescue, protection, and healing. *! To be saved by the good 
shepherd, therefore, means more than being penned up away from robbers. It connotes 
care and a continuing process of restoration. The work of the good shepherd is 
continuous in the lives of the sheep. It is not just a singular rescue, but an ongoing 
provision of abundant life. 

Within the greater narrative of John, this is clearly seen to have meaning beyond 
the physical body. Eternal life is to know God. This is “a deeper life, abundant life 
experienced in relationship with God and one another in this world.”*? John presents the 
abundant life not as something to pursue after salvation, but as a current reality of a 
qualitatively different life with God.*? Eternal life is redefined by John to include life in 
this world.*4 

Jiirgen Moltmann gives several perspectives on this idea of abundant life in John. 
It primarily arises from within as an internal blessing of God.*° This internal blessing is 
not a metaphorical spiritual concept, but a reality experienced in our emotional self. 
Abundant life suggests the ability to rest and experience inner peace. It is a divine rest 


given to us through the Sabbath; it is an internal liberation as opposed to an external 


31 “What does John 10:10 mean?” BibleRef, accessed October 15, 2021, 
https://www.bibleref.com/John/10/John-10-10.html. 


32 Deane-Drummond and Rossing, “The Eco-Theological Significance of John 10:10,” 90. 
33 Deane-Drummond and Rossing, “The Eco-Theological Significance of John 10:10,” 90. 
34 Deane-Drummond and Rossing, “The Eco-Theological Significance of John 10:10,” 91. 


35 Jiirgen Moltmann, God in Creation (London, England: SCM, 1985), 279. 
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liberation as seen in Exodus.*° This rest leads to an essential liberty and happiness in 
God.?” These qualities are felt within our inner self. They are not simply concepts to 
accept, but the real blessing of God experienced emotionally throughout life. The Word 
Biblical Commentary declares John 10:10 to be the purpose of the gospel—that Jesus has 
come into the world to give life in the fullest sense.*® 

The expectation that this abundant full life should flow from believers in this 
world continues in John and throughout the New Testament. Later, as Jesus explains the 
work he is doing on behalf of the Father, he makes the amazing promise that the disciples 
will go on to do “greater works” than he did (John 14:12). John 14 continues with the 
promise of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit does not simply bring about miraculous works and 
fruitful labor (John 15:5), but also changes in the inner (or emotional life) of the believer 
as well. This brings about peace and complete joy (John 14:27, 15:11, 17:13) 

This concept of inner change in a believer’s life flows throughout the New 
Testament. For example, the idea that eternal life in Christ affects our emotional self in 
this world appears constantly in Paul’s letters. There is an ongoing expectation that 
salvation brings about an evidenced change in the life of a believer — not just in actions or 
habits but also in an inner emotional transformation as well. It is evident his belief in 


Christ brought about a deep ongoing sense of joy and peace even through incredible trials 


36 Moltmann, God in Creation, 279. 
37 Moltmann, God in Creation, 279. 


38 George Raymond Beasley-Murray, John: Word Biblical Commentary, 2nd ed., V. 36 
(Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 1999), 170. 
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and tribulations. Testimony can clearly be seen in his letter to the Philippians and 2 
Corinthians where he lists his many hardships but speaks of elation and contentment. *” 

Paul also expects that the Holy Spirit will produce deep inner change in every 
believer’s life. This is evidenced in two ways: first, our deeply changed emotional inner 
life will be displayed as fruits of the Spirit (Galatians 5:22—23). *° These fruits are not 
commanded actions or habits for the life of a Christian, but rather visible manifestations 
of a changed inner life. The fruits are emotive in nature and born from the work of the 
Spirit in restoring emotional health. However, it is important to note that Paul calls these 
transformational qualities “fruits” instead of “gifts,” a term he uses indicating direct 
empowerment of the Holy Spirit.*! Gifts can be received directly and immediately, 
whereas producing fruit takes time through a developmental process that is the work of 
the Holy Spirit over the course of a believer’s life. 

Another example of emotional health in a believer’s life develops in their 
relationships within the church. Paul expects strong healthy relationships within the 
fellowship of believers, and these relationships are a result of a renovated inner life that is 


capable of greater outward connection with others.*” The letters of John also expect the 


Holy Spirit to enable strong bonds of love within the church. First, John calls believers to 


3° Joy and peace are themes throughout Philippians (ex. 4:4, 7, 10-14); 2 Corinthians 11:23-12:10. 


40 Namely: love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, generosity, faithfulness, gentleness, and self- 
control.” 


41 As seen in Ephesians 4:11ff and Romans 12:6ff. 


#2 This is best evidenced in the many “one another” expectations that Paul commands. There are 
more than twenty in his writings. For example, in Romans chapters 14 and 15 we see: “not judge one 
another” (14:13), “build up one another” (14:19), “same mind with one another” (15:5), “accept one 
another” (15:7), and “admonish one another” (15:14). 
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“fellowship with one another” and “love one another” (1 John 1:7, 3:11, 23, 4:7, 11). 


These outward expectations of loving action and connection with others cannot be 
possible without an inner emotional healing and openness. The abundant life of Christ 
must include a renewal of our emotional self; otherwise, the effort to live in healthy 
community will be simply a product of the will and hide insincerity, including the lack of 
love, care, and concern. 

Returning to John chapter 10, the discourse continues in verse 11 with Jesus’ 
declaration of being the good shepherd. Again, there is the contrast between life and 
death as Christ foreshadows his willingness to “lay down his life for the sheep” (John 
10:11). Jesus not only identifies as a shepherd but further qualifies himself as the “good 
shepherd” (John 10:11). This signifies the ideal of being a shepherd—a prototype to 
emulate. Jesus similarly used the adjective “true” in other places (John 1:9, 6:32, and 
15:1). The metaphor develops further with the introduction of the “hired hand” who 
does not defend the sheep (John 10:12). Jesus separates himself from other spiritual 
leaders in this way: he is willing to face death, whereas the hired hands flee from the wolf 
(John 10:13). This contrast puts Jesus into the role of a true caretaker, one who gives life, 
health, and peace even at great personal cost.“ 

This role appears again a few chapters later in John 14:6 when Jesus proclaims 
that he is “the way, and the truth, and the life.” As Jesus is the “door,” he also is the 
“way’—a gateway to abundant life. In this instance, it is noteworthy that Jesus’ assertion 


of being the way to life is a response to the troubled hearts of the disciples (John 14:1). 


43 J. Ramsey Michaels, The Gospel of John, 585. 


“4 George Raymond Beasley-Murray, John: Word Biblical Commentary, 169. 
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They are emotionally disturbed by fears, and Jesus responds with a call to trust in who he 
is and eventually a promise of life and a permanent presence with the disciples (John 
14:17—20). 

Notably, Jesus does not rebuke them for their fears. He could have chided them 
for their lack of faith since they had recently seen Jesus raises Lazarus from the dead 
(John 11.) Rather, Jesus simply reinforces the message of who he is for the world. The 
identity of Jesus is more important than the amount of faith (or fear) the disciples have. 
Hopefully, the kindness of Jesus at this point gives stressed clergy greater comfort. 

It is imperative to look at Jesus’ claim as the good shepherd in this ongoing 
context of conflict with the Pharisees. The very phrase harkens back to the powerful 
imagery of Psalm 23 when David declares that the LORD is his shepherd. It is likely that 
the religious leaders were greatly disturbed that Jesus used a title that would associate 
himself with God. It appears that Jesus used this callback to the Psalms to highlight the 
abundant life he is describing—a life of green pastures, still waters, and deep soul 
restoration. Again, these signs of abundant life are not a promised future vision of 
heaven, but a day-to-day reality of the shepherd’s provision for the sheep. There are deep 
emotional undercurrents in the Psalm as well, accenting that the shepherd's role beyond 
simple provision for the sheep. The psalmist knows the shepherd will remove fear, bring 
comfort, overcome enemies, bring anointed blessings, and bestow goodness and mercy 
(Ps. 23:4—6). The movement of the psalm goes from thoroughly providing for physical 
needs, to abundantly meeting emotional needs. The great goodness of having the LORD 


as your shepherd speaks to the deepest longings of every human heart. 
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Conclusion 


John’s gospel was written in a time of great stress for the church. Therefore, he 
highlights the stories of Jesus where conflict and fear are answered by Jesus’ very 
identity. Throughout John’s life, the true nature and identity of Jesus continued to be 
contested, both by Jewish and secular authorities. In the midst of this struggle, Jesus 
continued to offer life abundant. This theme of life runs throughout the Messianic story 
and is once again boldly claimed by Jesus as recorded in John 10. The eternal conflict 
between life and death is again defined between those who want to destroy, and Jesus, 
who wants to bring life. 

The good news for clergy today is this abundant life is not a far-off reality as a 
heavenly concept completely detached from our earthly experience. Rather, the testimony 
of Jesus is God’s enduring offer of life in the here and now. Through miracles of 
multiplication and healing, Jesus testifies to the immediacy of God’s loving-kindness for 
all humanity. Through God’s continuing presence with us in the promise of the Holy 
Spirit, John shows the internal quality of life God wants to give: a life of peace, joy, and 
love. God wants us to know abundant life within ourselves and in our relationships with 
each other—both inner and outward peace. 

The promise of abundant life in John 10:10 is beautifully illustrated in Christ’s 
offer to the Samaritan woman in John 4:14. Jesus promises an internal change so that she 
may experience “a spring of water gushing up to eternal life.” This profound life change 
moved her to invite her entire city to come and hear from Jesus, resulting in many 


Samaritans coming to believe in Jesus (John 4:29—30, 4:39-42). Her inner change 
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brought about a vast outward movement. This ministry event was made possible by 


Jesus’ offer of restoration in her life. 

Many ministry practitioners do not experience this life in leading the local 
congregation. Whether overwhelmed by other “religious” detractors (playing the role of 
the Pharisees) or those who openly oppose the life of God as wolves, the work of 
ministry can be difficult and potentially spiritually deadly. In this environment, 
maintaining emotional well-being from a metaphorical pasture—a place of safety, 
security, and peace—is a pastor’s hope for health and longevity in ministry. God desires 
to work deeply in pastors’ emotional lives so that they may experience the care of the 
good shepherd and be emotionally available to the flock entrusted to them. This is the gift 
of abundant life that God offers and desires for pastors to authentically share with others. 

Growth in emotional intelligence can lead toward fullness in life as “a step 
towards the achievement of intra-personal and inter-personal communion because an 
individual needs to have peace within oneself.”*° Abundant life, as promised in John 
10:10, means fullness in all aspects of life.*° This is the life that God promises to all who 
believe, and those in ministry should join in and be examples of this abundant life offered 
in Christ. The greatest blessing in ministry is pastors who demonstrate the truth of Jesus’ 


claims to give his followers abundant life in the spirit. 


45 Nishi Tripathi and Moakumla, “Positive Mental Health (PMH) for Life in Abundance: A Study 
on John 10:10,” Indian Journal of Positive Psychology 9, no. 01 (2018): 188. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Emotional intelligence is most often delineated in four areas: self-awareness, self- 
management, social awareness, and relationship management. Successful ministry 
practice depends on taking proper action in anxious moments, so developing these four 
arenas of emotional intelligence is of crucial importance. Yet, according to a Harvard 
Continuing Education blog post, “The core of high EI [emotional intelligence] is self- 
awareness: if you don’t understand your motivations and behaviors, it’s nearly impossible 
to develop an understanding of others.”! In other words, social competencies are built 
upon personal competencies. Therefore, this project is designed to develop pastors’ 
aptitude in the first two areas of emotional intelligence (EQ): self-awareness and self- 
management. This foundation will enable clergy to grow in the relational competencies 
that are most often the focus of ministry. 

To understand the value of emotional self-awareness and self-management, one 
must first realize the importance of emotion in people’s actions and reactions. Daniel 
Goleman, in his seminal book Emotional Intelligence, defines emotion as “a feeling and 


its distinctive thoughts, psychological and biological states, and range of propensities to 


' Laura Wilcox, “Emotional Intelligence Is No Soft Skill,” Professional Development, July 6, 
2015, https://professional.dce.harvard.edu/blog/emotional-intelligence-is-no-soft-skill/. 
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act.”* His contributions are incredibly valuable as he defined emotion as not just a state of 
mind but as a motivator to action. According to Goleman, “All emotions are, in essence, 
impulses to act, the instant plans for handling life that evolution has instilled in us. The 
very root of the word emotion is motere, the Latin verb “to move,” plus the prefix “e-” to 
connote “move away,” suggesting that a tendency to act is implicit in every emotion.”? 
Therefore, if emotion is the motivator behind action, then awareness and management 
become paramount for healthy ministry. The study of emotional intelligence, then, is 
primarily concerned with being aware of our emotions and the actions they trigger. 

Because they were masters of practicing emotional self-awareness and self- 
management, this chapter will analyze the ancient school of Stoicism and how its early 
contributions to emotional intelligence can support ministry practitioners today. If clergy 
adopt some simple Stoic practices, it will benefit their sense of presence and well-being, 
which in turn will elevate their effectiveness in dealing with stressful situations within the 
congregation. The Stoics believed the happy life flowed from correct thinking, and the 
basis of correct thinking flowed from understanding the emotional self. 

Stoicism was one of the first philosophical schools to study emotion. It promoted 
a strong value system and belief in taking “right action,” but most of its teachings 
centered on an individual’s emotional state and how it may be properly channeled. This 
project is focused on helping pastors in both of these areas with the goal of greater 
fulfillment in ministry practice by developing a more confident personal presence during 


stressful situations. 


? Daniel Goleman, Emotional Intelligence (New York, NY: Bantam Books, 1995), 289. 


3 Goleman, Emotional Intelligence, 6. 
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The Stoic school of thought will be analyzed in two ways: first, how the Stoics 
viewed emotions and instructed their adherents in managing them, and second, the 
evidence of Stoic thought within the early church. Clergy can benefit by understanding 
how some biblical authors integrated core Stoic concepts and developed them 
theologically. This provides an opportunity to see how ancient practices of emotional 
management are present in both the scriptures and the early church. These two areas will 
give deep roots in developing this emphasis on the importance of emotional presence and 
management for ministry practitioners. By growing competency in these areas, clergy 
will experience better relationships, both in the church and beyond, leading to more 


effective ministry and greater life satisfaction. 


Introduction to Stoicism 

Stoicism was a school of philosophy that developed from approximately 300 BC 
to being fully formed and accepted by 200 AD.* It began with Zeno of Citium in Athens 
as he left the school of the Cynics and started teaching at the painted stoa (the Greek 
word for “porch”—a designated spot for open teaching, and the origin of the name 
“Stoicism”).> None of Zeno’s writings, or his successors, have survived, though several 
commentaries and responses to early Stoicism have been discovered.°® A fairly 
comprehensive Stoic doctrine, of which Zeno laid the foundations, was developed by 


Chrysippus, a prominent Stoic philosopher, in 705 treatises of which many fragments 


4 John Sellers, Stoicism (Hoboken, NJ: Taylor and Francis, 2014), 1. 
5 Sellers, Stoicism, xvii. 


6 John M. Cooper, Pursuits of Wisdom: Six Ways of Life in Ancient Philosophy from Socrates to 
Plotinus (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2012), 147-148. 
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have been preserved.’ More writings come later from principal figures such as “the letters 
of Seneca (2-68) to Lucilius, the conversations of Musonius (time of Nero), and of 
Epictetus (age of Domitian), the fragments of Hierocles (time of Hadrian), and the 
members of Marcus Aurelius (d. 180)’* 

During Zeno’s time, many new philosophies were emerging in Athens, but 
Stoicism as a way of thinking and practical living grew in popularity. John Sellers 
highlights this practicality in his introduction to Stoicism: 

Stoic philosophy is not merely a series of philosophical claims about the nature of 

the world or what we can know or what is right or wrong; it is, above all, an 

attitude or way of life. Stoicism does involve complex philosophical theories in 
ontology (theory of what exists), epistemology (theory of knowledge), and ethics, 
but these theories are situated within a very particular conception of what 
philosophy is. Following Socrates, the Stoics present philosophy as primarily 
concerned with how one should live.’ 
This concern for how one should live grew into four cornerstone values for the Stoics: 
courage, temperance, justice, and wisdom.!° Courage is defined by how one handles 
adversity. Temperance is the practice of self-control. Justice is taking the right action, and 
wisdom is knowing what action to take in regard to appropriateness, capacity, and 


timing.'! These universally respected values have given Stoicism a broad appeal 


throughout history. 


7 “Stoics and Stoic Philosophy,” The Catholic Encyclopedia, accessed December 3, 2021, 
https://www.newadvent.org/cathen/14299a.htm. 
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For many, the philosophy of Stoicism has been equated with striving to live 
without displaying or acting on emotions. Many sources, when giving a brief description 
of Stoic thought, rely on this preliminary description. Dictionary.com defines Stoicism as 
both a philosophical system and a “as repression of emotion and indifference to pleasure 
or pain.”!? Regrettably, the Oxford Advanced American Dictionary gives even less by not 
mentioning the ancient school of thought: “the fact of not complaining or showing what 
you are feeling when you are suffering.”!? This concept of simply suppressing emotion is 
not an accurate representation of Stoic thought. 

The American Heritage Dictionary mentions the school of thought and gives a 
short, but more accurate definition of Stoicism, “Indifference to pleasure or pain; 
impassiveness.”!* Focusing on emotional non-reactivity and non-expression is a narrow 
definition that only leads to suppressing emotional content.'> Unfortunately, this 
simplistic concept of Stoicism has been shown to have a negative correlation with 
happiness and well-being.'° “On the contrary, Stoicism, properly presented, encourages a 


passionate freedom in life as the basis of happiness.”'’ The Daily Stoic makes this bold 


2 “Stoicism,” Dictionary.com, accessed December 3, 2021, 
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claim, “It would be hard to find a word that dealt a greater injustice at the hands of the 
English language than ‘Stoic.””!® It goes on to explain that, “Except to the most avid 
seekers of wisdom, Stoicism is either unknown or misunderstood. To the average person, 
this vibrant, action-oriented, and paradigm-shifting way of living has become shorthand 
for ‘emotionlessness.’”!? 

In John Seller’s introduction to Stoicism, he claims, “Stoic thought held to an 
emotionless ideal—a life where emotions could be eradicated by a form of cognitive 
psychotherapy.” But he also asserts that Stoicism, “in the popular imagination, is now 
mainly associated with the ideas of emotionless calm and heroic endurance in the face of 
adversity. As we shall see, like so many popular images, this one is based on an element 
of truth combined with an unhappy distortion.”?! Donald Robertson effectively argues 
against being unemotional, and he makes the case for a “Passionate Stoicism.””” This gets 
closer to the Stoic ideal: a person fully aware of their emotions, but also fully responsible 
in their reaction to them. 

Pastors cannot be in relational ministry without encountering constant 


emotionally reactive situations. The more one works with people, the more one has to 


accept unplanned emotional encroachment. The questions being addressed here: “are 


18 “What is Stoicism?” Daily Stoic, accessed December 3, 2021, https://dailyStoic.com/what-is- 
Stoicism-a-definition-3-Stoic-exercises-to-get-you-started/. 
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20 Sellers, Stoicism, 3. 
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pastors aware of their emotional responses to congregants and ministry situations?” and 
“Are they able to choose their response focusing on the best outcome for both the 
ministry and their relationships?” Without these tools, clergy may react poorly and not 
only harm their ministry, but also experience emotional hurt in the process. Stoicism 
seeks the opposite; it is especially concerned about the enjoyment of life, and, therefore, 
this school of thought will inform this project. How can pastors be called to minister in 
adverse circumstances, even to the point of long suffering, and still find peace and joy in 


life? 


Basic Tenets of Stoicism 
Stoicism follows Aristotle’s philosophy that happiness is the chief goal of life. 
This is primarily achieved through the virtue of duty or taking the right action regardless 
of the situation or condition. John Cooper describes the virtuous life as such: 
Stoic ethics rests upon an elaborately articulated conception of happiness 
(evdatmovia) as the single, constant goal or end for a well-lived human life. In 
their focus on happiness as the single goal of life, they carry forward the tradition 
of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. But, as we will see, they fill out this common 
structure for human life and action in remarkably new ways. Their famous, or 
notorious, insistence, at the center of their moral theory, on moral duties and on 
doing one’s duty strictly for duty’s sake, itself rests on this foundation, 
paradoxical as the idea might seem, at first sight of duty strictly done, but also 
done for the sake of happiness.”* 
Of course, ministry in the church is usually not designed with the goal of clergy 


happiness. Instead, those in ministry recognize the priority of understanding and 


following God’s direction. Notably, in the gospel of John, Jesus repeatedly affirms this 


3 Cooper, Pursuits of Wisdom, 150. 
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duty to obey the Father.”* This is the crucial lesson Stoicism can share with clergy—how 
can duty and happiness be connected in ministry practice? Or, within a scriptural 
framework, how can pastors experience the abundant life of blessing and peace that God 
promises? This is the project's primary focus: to help ministry practitioners find life 
satisfaction in the anxieties and adversities of church life through greater emotional self- 
awareness and self-management. 

In Stoicism, happiness is not connected with circumstances or relationships. It is 
concerned with achieving a state of peace by developing inner disciplines of thinking. 
The influential Stoic writer Epictetus highlights this essential ingredient to life 
satisfaction: 

The chief task in life is simply this: to identify and separate matters so that I can 

say clearly to myself which are externals not under my control, and which have to 

do with the choices I actually control. Where then do I look for good and evil? 

Not to uncontrollable externals, but within myself to the choices that are my 

own.”> 

In other words, people should not look for inner-peace in outward circumstances 
they cannot control. This is rightly identified as the cause of much anxiety—the attempt 
to control things beyond an individual’s ability to control. 

The key to happiness, Epictetus suggests, is continually to analyze our experience 

of the world in terms of this division between what is “up to us” (eph’ hémin) and 

“not up to us” (ouk eph’ hémin). Almost all human misery, he argues, is the 

product of people not understanding the nature and significance of this division, 

of assuming that they have control of things that in fact they do not, of grounding 


their happiness on external things “not up to us” and so making it highly 
vulnerable to the vicissitudes of fortune. Instead, we should ground our happiness 


4 Some examples are John 4:34, 5:30, 5:43, and 6:38. 


5 Epictetus, Discourses of Epictetus, trans. by George Long (New York, NY: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1904), 104. 
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on those things that are “up to us”, on those things that can never be taken away 
from us. If we do that, our happiness will be invulnerable.”° 


Happiness, or a sense of inner peace and blessing, must come from the things we can 
control—doing our duty in thoughts and actions. For the Stoic, true power comes from 
knowing that even though people cannot control everything around them, they can 
choose how to think about what happens in their lives. Ryan Holiday shows the enormity 
of this amount of power: “You don’t control the situation, but you control what you think 
about it... See how that works? Every single thing that is outside your control—the 
outside world, other people, luck, karma, whatever—still presents a corresponding area 
that is in your control. This alone gives us plenty to manage, plenty of power.”?’ When 
freedom of thought is realized, then “right action” can occur. This comes not from 
emotional reactivity, but by mindfully choosing responses to external events in 
accordance with values and purposes. By taking deliberate action with “the end in mind,” 
over time life satisfaction increases due to purposeful living. 

What should be the pastor's focus if the peace of God is found in doing one’s duty 
rather than trying to control circumstances? Basic Christian duty is rooted in the call to 
love God and love others (Matt. 22:37-40). However, in the work of ministry, how much 
time is spent trying to control God and others by wishing and willing them to do what the 
minister thinks is right? Clergy can get caught up in the desire to control outward 


circumstances, however, the Bible is clear that little is within our power or even our 


26 Sellers, Stoicism, 17. 
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responsibility.” Yet, many clergy try to bring about ministry outcomes from a place of 
personal emotional neediness. The Stoics viewed trying to control situations beyond our 
ability as unwise, like a person who would willingly march into an “unwinnable battle.””? 

Therefore, the Stoic's goals were right thinking and right action. They prided 
themselves on being an “action-oriented” philosophical school, so they refined their 
teachings to easily evaluate their deeds. This resulted in three basic disciplines: 
1. The Discipline of Perception (how we see and perceive the world around us) 
2. The Discipline of Action (the decisions and actions we take—and to what end) 
3. The Discipline of Will (how we deal with the things we cannot change, attain 
clear and convincing judgment, and come to a true understanding of our place in 
the world)? 
Simply put, the Stoics thought that the right perceptions will lead to the right action when 
the will is rightly applied. If this process has been applied, then the Stoic is indifferent to 
the results. Righteous virtue comes from doing one’s duty, not by achieving a particular 
outcome. 

This moral theory, the virtue of doing one’s duty, comes from their belief in a 


creator god. Both Stoicism and Christianity recognize a monotheistic viewpoint, though 


in Stoicism, god is not personal but rather like a refining fire.*! This god is inherent in the 


8 In the Old Testament, God gives a humbling example of humanity’s powerlessness in Job 40- 
42. Jesus commends listeners to give up worrying in the Sermon on the Mount. Specifically in Matthew 
6:25—34 he advocates for a release of control. The Apostle Paul calls for us to give great effort (Colossians 
3:23—24 — our duty to God), but at the same time we cannot take any credit for the ministry accomplished 
(i.e. boasting in 1 Corinthians 1:29 and Ephesians 2:9.) 


9 Holiday and Hanselman, The Daily Stoic, 9. 
3° Holiday and Hanselman, The Daily Stoic, 4. 
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world of nature and “the source not only of the progress of all the world’s events over all 
time but also of all our moral duties: it is because this god imposes upon us the 
requirement to act virtuously that virtuous activity becomes synonymous with duty for 
them.”*? They believed the divine is rational and deterministic; therefore, why complain 
“about natural events that are bound to occur?”*? Since these ideas proceed from a 
creator-god, the Stoics believed that taking right action is thereby living in “accordance 
with nature” both in the world and within one’s self.*4 Acting in accord with one’s duty is 
to act with virtue and vice-versa. This is essential for living at peace in the world and a 
suitable soil for inviting happiness and blessing. The opposite is also true — trying to live 
life “against the grain” only brings frustration and hardship. 

Christians are also given their duty in the great commandments given by Jesus to 
fully love God and others as they love themselves (Matt. 22:37-40). Jesus is calling 
people to align their actions in agreement with a duty to love. This type of love cannot 
emerge from the fickle conditions of the world and, therefore, must flow from a choice to 
do one’s duty. This is the love Jesus calls for, the highest form of love, agape, a love of 
choice. Therefore, similar to the Stoics, Christians choose love as a duty to God despite 
the circumstances. How else could Christians be expected to love their enemies and pray 
for those who persecute them (Matt. 5:44)? But how can happiness or a sense of Godly 


peace be found in duty regardless of the situation? 


32 Cooper, Pursuits of Wisdom, 151. 


33 Epictetus, How to be Free: An Ancient Guide to the Stoic Life, translated by A. A. Long 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2018), xxv. 
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Happiness in Stoicism 


Choosing the right action, regardless of external circumstances, is the difficult 
discipline. However, Stoics believed that giving themselves over to reactive emotions 
concerning events outside of their control leads to actions that worsen the situation. Their 
disciplined suppression of emotional reactivity is how the Stoics have earned a reputation 
for being emotionless. This is different than emotional suppression, which has a positive 
association with depression.*> 

According to philosopher John Cooper, “The Stoics declare that all of the feelings 
that we ordinarily classify as “emotions” are bad, mistaken, ways of feeling and 
desiring.”*° However, it is essential to note that the Stoics, like Goleman, defined 
emotions as impulses to action.*” This is different from initial evaluative emotions. 
Cooper explains that “prerational feelings do not constitute full-blown movements in our 
souls toward action—desires moving us to act. At best, they constitute only evaluative 
impressions about how things are. They only give rise to inclinations to act.’** In other 
words, through experience and learning, people make quick emotional judgments about 
the circumstances and people around them. These initial impressions, if unconsciously 
dwelt upon, can give rise to greater emotional reactivity. 

Therefore, certain states of being can be desired (like happiness), but Stoics 


shunned emotional needs and impulses that arise from desires. For example, if someone 


35 Karl et al., “Misunderstood Stoicism,” 2. 
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passionately believed they needed to be rich to be happy; then, in a stressful moment, 
their emotional desire may tempt them to act immorally against their values to achieve 
wealth. Stoics would not focus on the resulting wrong actions in this case; instead, they 
would see the immoral action as evidence of a mistaken belief. In this example, it is the 
belief that one needs wealth to be happy. Once misguided beliefs are eradicated, then 
emotional reactivity is minimized. Sellers sees this as an ancient example of intellectual 
reframing: 
They argued that our emotions are merely the product of mistaken judgments and 
can be eradicated by a form of cognitive psychotherapy. They brought these 
various doctrines together in the image of the ideal Stoic sage who would be 
perfectly rational, emotionless, indifferent to his or her circumstances and, 
infamously, happy even when being tortured on the rack.*? 
According to Stoics, the solution to right action and contentment, then, is disconnecting 
emotions from possible reactive actions. In other words, do we “have to” do something 
due to our circumstances? If someone acts unjustly, do I “have to” get mad? If a family 
member neglects me, do I “have to” be sad? To the Stoics, all the perceived “have to’s” 
in life are a form of emotional slavery — they restrict our freedom to think, feel, and act. 
Marcus Aurelius, the great Stoic Roman emperor, advised people to let go of the “have 


9499 


to’s” of emotional response so that they will “no longer pulled like a puppet by every 
impulse and stop complaining about present fortunes or dreading the future.” When 


someone blames their circumstances or emotions for making them do something, they are 


indicating their enslavement and a misunderstanding of freedom that harms their 


39 Sellars, Stoicism, 8. 


40 Marcus Aurelius, "The Meditations," The Internet Classics Archive, edited by George Long. 
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wellbeing. This is called emotional reactivity. In response, Stoicism says people cannot 
blame others for emotional states and resulting actions. Ryan Holiday says it well: 

Someone can’t frustrate you, work can’t overwhelm you—these are external 

objects, and they have no access to your mind. Those emotions you feel, as real as 

they are, come from the inside, not the outside. The Stoics use the word 
hypolépsis, which means “taking up’”—of perceptions, thoughts, and judgments 
by our mind. What we assume, what we willingly generate in our mind, that’s on 
us. We can’t blame other people for making us feel stressed or frustrated any 
more than we can blame them for our jealousy. The cause is within us. They’re 
just the target.*! 
Therefore, the definition of freedom to the Stoic is maintaining the ability to choose the 
right thinking and take appropriate action. This leads to a constant process of judging in 
two areas. First, what are one’s real needs, and what are simply preferences? Marcus 
Aurelius said he gets out of trouble because he has “cast out all trouble, for it was not 
outside, but within and in my opinions.’”*” This leads to minimizing the list of one’s needs 
to not be trapped by chasing desires such as the pursuit of money or acceptance from 
others. 

Second, as discussed earlier, is the practice of discerning what is and what is not 
under a person’s control. Stoics maintained that a person’s thoughts and judgments are 
the only actual arena of control in life since options for taking the right action may not be 
available. For example, an individual’s opportunities to act may be curtailed by a lack of 
resources or freedom. For example, Epictetus was enslaved during much of his career as 


a Stoic teacher and writer. Being true to one’s values, even if only in thoughts, is the 


Stoic ideal of freedom in this life. 


41 Holiday and Hanselman, The Daily Stoic, 88. 
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Many clergy do not experience the rich and satisfying life Christ promises, and 
studies concerning depression and burnout are numerous.** Many factors get labeled as 
the causes of burnout and clergy termination, such as leadership style, relational tension, 
lack of communication, and personality conflicts.** However, many of these criticisms 
are symptoms of an underlying problem—emotional reactivity. This reactivity is 
experienced as a lack of free choice, without which clergy will not experience inner 
peace and happiness. 

For emotional and spiritual health, clergy must experience agency in ministry — 
the ability to act in accordance with one’s values and beliefs. Relational pressures add 
many spoken and unspoken expectations to the pastor’s job description. These 
circumstances can pressure the pastor to act against their own values. This eventually 
affects health, family relationships, and personal life. Still, more significant damage is 
done emotionally, as the minister will, consciously or unconsciously, blame congregants 
for violating his or her values. Pastors may believe they are fulfilling their role, but the 
Stoics recognized this as playing a part in underlying resentment, and such untrue actions 
do violence to oneself.*> Frustration builds up and eventually leaks into relationships with 
the congregation. Emotional leakage is non-verbal communication that subtly transmits 


intent and true feelings in interactions between people.*° This resentment could lead to an 


43 Kristin Stewart, “Keeping Your Pastor: An Emerging Challenge,” Journal of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 13, no. 3 (Summer 2009):112. This study lists clergy attrition rates from numerous studies with 
some suggesting an 85% dropout rate by the five-year mark. 
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ongoing, undetected divide between the pastor and ministry recipients. Disconnection 
like this is difficult to repair because neither party believes they are in the wrong. 

The end result of this quagmire is typically referred to as “burnout,” but now 
psychologists are studying burnout on a continuum. People in stressful situations may 
exist for years in a type of “functional burnout” where they remain in the work but are 
continuously debilitated by the experience.*’ On top of this, clergy persons face stress 
outside of the church too. The pressures of family commitments, finances, physical 
health, or any other anxiety-producing situations must also be accounted for. Stress 
cannot be compartmentalized, and any additional anxieties in life will further exacerbate 
problems.*® 

Reducing stress is the purpose of the second tenet of freedom in Stoicism, which 
is correct judgment concerning what is in one’s control and what is not. The hope for 
change in people motivates ministry, but when clergy wrongly assume they can control 
ministry outcomes, they experience greater anxiety. Epictetus focused on this concept of 


control and gave this warning: “If you should ever turn your will to things outside your 


47 Sherrie Bourg Carter, “Where do you Fall on the Burnout Continuum?” Psychology Today, 
accessed December 10, 2021, https://www.psychologytoday.com/us/blog/high-octane- 
women/201205/where-do-you-fall-the-burnout-continuum. For reference, Dr. Carter lists these signs 
associated with physical and emotional exhaustion leading to burnout: chronic fatigue, insomnia, impaired 
concentration and attention, physical symptoms (ex. chest pains and difficulty breathing), increased illness, 
loss of appetite, anxiety, depression, anger, loss of enjoyment, pessimism, isolation, detachment, apathy, 
hopelessness, helplessness, increased irritability, lack of productivity, and poor performance. It is not 
difficult to see how any combination of these factors would be debilitating for clergy in ministry. 


48 At the time of writing, the world is still reeling from the COVID-19 pandemic. The pandemic 
has not only been a health crisis but also a financial and emotional one. This season has been particularly 
challenging for highly “public facing” jobs such as those in ministry professions. Many resources document 
the challenges of additional stress from COVID-19 and how to cope. For example, the CDC has developed 
multiple pages of information on the emotional toll of pressure from the pandemic: 
https://www.cdc.gov/mentalhealth/stress-coping/index.html. 
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control in order to impress someone, be sure that you have wrecked your whole purpose 
in life.”*? These are the principles of Epictetus’ dichotomy of control: 
1. Everything is either something we control or don’t control. 
. Wecontrol our emotions, behavior, and reactions to situations. 
3. We don’t control anything else, like other people’s behaviors or what they think 
of us. 
4. If we wish to be happy/better people, we should focus on the things in our control, 
namely our behavior and our reactions to situations.~° 
So, the Stoic question for clergy becomes: how much of ministry effectiveness is solely 
under the control of the pastor? Ministry is a highly public profession, and as such, it is 
under constant scrutiny.°! This can lead to highly anxious situations where the pastor 
feels pressure to perform for or please people. However, to maintain satisfaction in 
ministry, Stoicism would suggest that clergy must adhere to their values. So, the two 
Stoic values work together. Stoics would celebrate when a pastor upheld a personal value 


even if it caused people in the congregation emotional distress, which is something that is 


not under the pastor’s control. 


Stoicism and Christianity 
The early Christian church developed concurrently with Stoic thought. Early 


Christian writing shared aspects of language and ideas common in ancient philosophies, 


4 Epictetus, “The Enchiridion,” The Internet Classics Archive, accessed December 10, 2021, 
http://classics.mit.edu/Epictetus/epicench.html. 
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including Stoicism.*” There are many connections, and it is believed that the education of 
the Apostle Paul would have certainly contained Stoic teachings. In fact, Paul’s 
connection with Stoic thought goes deep enough that “perceived affinities in the thoughts 
of Paul and Seneca led to speculation that the two had a personal relationship, perhaps 
even that Paul had converted Seneca." 

For instance, Paul writes to the Galatians to shift their focus from a “self” 
perspective to an “other” perspective in God (Gal. 2:19—20). This coincides with 
emotional management presented by the Stoics: a separation of events from happening to 
oneself as an individual versus seeing life with the perspective of another.°* Modern 
Cognitive Therapy uses similar ideas to help recipients better manage their emotional 
responses to memories or beliefs.°> 

Craig Keener lists many of Paul’s Stoic concepts in his commentary on the book 
of Galatians. In Galatians 2:6, Paul shows indifference toward worldly status like a good 
Stoic. Stoics believed in the indwelling of the supreme deity, similar to Galatians 2:20, 
where Paul declares that “Christ lives in me.”>’ With regard to birth, the Stoics refused to 


be proud of accidental characteristics and saw themselves as equal citizens of the world. 


Paul agrees with this egalitarian ideal: "There is no longer Jew or Greek, there is no 
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longer slave or free, there is no longer male and female; for all of you are one in Christ 
Jesus.”°® These examples show that many Stoic concepts are not foreign to Christianity. 
Throughout the New Testament, following Jesus has many similarities to the Stoic 
disciplines previously presented: the virtue of doing one’s duty, a detachment from 
controlling outcomes, and freeing oneself from other people’s opinions and judgments. 

There is a high value placed on duty in the Bible. In a short parable found in Luke 
17:7—10, Jesus gives his disciples a strong message concerning doing one’s duty that the 
Stoics would applaud. They question Jesus’ stringent call to faithful duty, and he 
responds with the example of a slave. After working all day, slaves do not expect 
gratitude or reward for doing what was commanded, but instead finish by saying, “We 
are worthless slaves; we have done only what we ought to have done!” (Luke 17:10). 
This is similar to the life well lived according to Marcus Aurelius, “Let it make no 
difference to thee whether thou art cold or warm if thou art doing thy duty; and whether 
thou art drowsy or satisfied with sleep; and whether ill-spoken of or praised; and whether 
dying or doing something else.”>? For Stoicism, this is happiness in life, fulfilling the 
duty of virtue. 

This highlights the Stoic dichotomy of freedom and duty and their idea that one 
must be free to choose to live a life constrained by virtue which brings life satisfaction (or 
happiness). For Stoics like Epictetus, this means being controlled by reason, the natural 
and virtuous path.°° The New Testament gives us a similar example using the concept of 


8 Keener, Galatians, 168. Galatians 3:28. Keener notes that later Stoicism lost its original 
egalitarian ideals, 173. 
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a slave or servant (Greek: d00A0c, doulos). This term appears repeatedly in scripture and 
can refer to either someone forced into slavery, or it can be translated in English as 
“bondservant,” referring to someone who enters into the role of a servant willingly, 
which the Old Testament makes provision for in Exodus 21.°' Most likely, the many New 
Testament authors using the term doulos were identifying themselves as bondservants 
(Rom. 1:1, Phil. 1:1, James 1:1, 2 Pet. 1:1, and Jude 1:1) 

This fulfills the need for both freedom and committing to a restrained, virtuous 
life. Christians are encouraged to follow the example of these church leaders and choose 
to live in duty to Christ. Followers are asked to renounce other masters (Matthew 6:24), 
and fully commit to Christ (as in Luke 9:23), similar again to the Stoic idea of releasing 
any commitment to “externals”—things like wealth, beauty, and popularity.°* When a 
Christian takes on the title of “bondservant,” as seen in 1 Corinthians 7:22, Ephesians 
6:6, and 2 Timothy 2:24, freedom and duty are brought together. °° 

Peace, happiness, and life satisfaction then are internal achievements with no 
reliance on external circumstances.™ This perspective frees pastors from the anxieties of 
control. Just like the Stoics who sought virtuous duty without attachment to a particular 
outcome, so clergy are called to fulfill their duty of love and trust God for the results. 


When ministers allow their hopes for effectiveness to become emotional attachments to 


6! Jason A. Staples, “Paul, a ‘Slave’ or ‘Bondslave’?” accessed December 11, 2021, 
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particular outcomes, then anxiety arises inversely proportional to the perceived level of 


success. We cannot and should not expect to control how people respond to ministry 
efforts. Like the Stoics, Paul only evaluated his effort in regard to his duty before God 
saying, “Am I now seeking human approval or God’s approval? Or am I trying to please 
people? If I were still pleasing people, I would not be a servant of Christ.”°° Like the 
Stoics, clergy are to find the satisfaction of success in the performance of duty, not in 


others’ opinions evaluating the results. 


Conclusion 

Greater happiness or life satisfaction for clergy does not start with changing 
external situations, circumstances, or people; it begins internally with changing oneself. 
Too often, people are deceived into thinking they are blessed only if outward conditions 
change. This can lead unfulfilled ministry practitioners to chase after new ideas, new 
goals, or new appointments without seeking a new understanding of themselves. 
Ultimately, due to their inability to control outward circumstances, chasing new things 
frequently leads to disappointment and, eventually, an erosion of hope. Even when 
pastors are thriving in a particular venture, disappointment will eventually come and may 


lead to an even more frustrating journey of trying to reclaim past success. The path to 


6 Of course, this does not mean that clergy should ignore the results of ministry efforts. On the 
contrary, Stoics would carefully evaluate the consequences of their actions to compare with their intended 
virtues. This is the discipline of constant refinement—of growth in right living. This is also seen in the 
Sermon on the Mount in Matthew 7:16-20 as a tree is judged by its fruits. 


6° Galatians 1:10. Note the use of “doulos” in this verse (translated here as “servant” in the 
NRSV.) The translation as “bondservant” would be appropriate as it appears that Paul has a choice to serve 
Christ or not. 
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peace in ministry is an inner maturation. Growing in the three basic Stoic disciplines 
presented can aid clergy on this journey. 

The first discipline, duty, asks how pastors pay their debt of love to both God and 
humanity (Rom. 13:8—10). The Stoics insisted on being practical, so this question must be 
asked repeatedly throughout changing circumstances. It is a discipline that should be 
assessed daily. How did I exhibit (or fail to exhibit) my values today? Did I live a 
virtuous life in accordance with God and nature?® Any failures should be examined for 
their causes with the preeminent question being: “Why did I choose to live differently 
than my values?” Remember, for the Stoic, there is the initial impression, but it soon 
gives rise to an emotion that motivates action. Accordingly, when pastors compromise 
their values, they should analyze their emotions, asking, What was the overriding 
emotion that trumped the love of God and others? Where did this emotion come from, 
and how should it be handled in future situations? 

Secondly, when evaluating ministry situations, clergy must first be clear about 
what is and what is not under their control. Epictetus’ Stoicism teaches that everyone can 
influence situations and people, but ultimately, individuals can only control their thoughts 
and actions. Therefore, trying to manage things that are out of one’s ability to control 


will lead to frustration. As negative emotions build up, people may be motivated to act 


°7 The Stoics believed there was a natural flow in life that the creator-god ordained and that should 
be respected as well as any divine guidance. Some examples in today’s world would be healthy eating, 
exercise, and proper sleep. These are not divine commands, but they are appropriate (or virtuous) actions to 
take with consideration of how God has created the world to work. 
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people in prison or in slavery may have little choice in their physical actions. Epictetus elaborates on how 
externals (such as personal physical freedom) are not morally neutral, but they should not influence our 
duty to live according to nature (reason). 
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against their values in an effort to bring about desired external outcomes. The more 
control people seek, the more they will feel forced to take actions contrary to duty. The 
Stoics continually cautioned against this, as individuals cannot be happy if they act 
against their values—especially if, in their desire to control, they feel they have lost the 
freedom to choose to act with virtue. 

Finally, as clergy consciously choose to release control in situations, they can let 
go of results. This helps pastors gain a proper perspective in two ways. First, they can 
release the external results of ministry — attendance, giving, number of volunteers, etc. 
Second, they can be free of people’s judgments. The cravings to be liked, respected, 
honored, and proficient are powerful motivators. Marcus Aurelius ridiculed this, saying, 
“I’m constantly amazed by how easily we love ourselves above all others, yet we put 
more stock in the opinions of others than in our estimation of self. How much credence 
we give to the opinions our peers have of us and how little to our very own!’ Chasing 
approval from others can lead to unwanted behaviors such as “white lies” or 
exaggerations. These yearnings for approval can also “collect” in the emotional brain and 
express themselves in unexpected ways. Stoics believe that being concerned with what 
others think is foolish at best and dangerous behavior at worst.’° Pastors cannot have their 
inner-peace dependent on things they cannot control — and no one can control the 
opinions of others. 

Increasing life satisfaction in ministry not only benefits pastors but their entire 


system of relationships as well. Incorporating Stoic ideals and disciplines in this project 


© Marcus Aurelius, "The Meditations" The Internet Classics Archive, edited by George Long. n.d., 
accessed December 9, 2021, http://classics.mit.edu/Antoninus/meditations. 12.twelve.html. 


7 Holiday and Hanselman, The Daily Stoic, 160. 
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will benefit clergy in multiple ways. The goal will be to clarify these benefits for ministry 
practice and relationships. Therefore, the advantages of Stoic thinking will grow their 
emotional intelligence and assist them in the areas of emotional self-awareness and self- 


management, leading to greater ministry and life satisfaction. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Memento mori is a Latin phrase meaning “remember that you have to die” - a 
warning or reminder of the inevitability of death.! This indictive has a long history in 
philosophy and theology. Stoic writers such as Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius 
all encouraged their followers to meditate upon the brevity of life and their eventual 
death.” Scripture also teaches us to “number our days that we may get a heart of wisdom” 
and that “It is better to go to the house of mourning than to go to the house of feasting, 
for this is the end of all mankind, and the living will lay it to heart” (Psalm 90:12, 
Ecclesiastes 7:2). The common thread of wisdom here is to recognize that life has limits. 

Recognizing that all of humanity are finite creations gives a background of 
theological wisdom to the work of emotional intelligence. It informs clergy of their 
limitations and weaknesses, and it acknowledges that Christians will not be completed in 
this life. Ephraim Radner explains the wisdom of our creatureliness as such: 

The Christian view of wisdom is deeply implicated in this veiled 

common sense. This view tells us that we learn as we, creatures that we 

are, navigate the passage of our lives among other creatures, in such a 


way that we encounter the gifts of God and learn their gifting and their 
grace. Learning happens, that is, as we recognize that this and that is 


' “Nfemento Mori,” Oxford English Dictionary, accessed November 11, 2023, 
https://www.oed.com/search/dictionary/?scope=Entries&q=memento+mori. 


> These injunctions can be found throughout the Moral Letters to Lucilius, Discourses of 
Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations respectively. 
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72 
from God, all of it: it is God who has made us, and we are his (Ps 100:3).* 


This basic understanding of the “creatureliness” of humanity frames the theology of this 
project. Creatureliness means that humanity interprets the Divine only within a 
perspective of limitation (i.e. mortality). Radner explains, “the extended temporal shape 
of our mortality is where the contexts of our experienced lives and the context of 
Scripture’s unveiling of their meaning come together.”* These limitations, therefore, 
become a “vehicle of truth of God’s life as our creator.”° 
But do clergy recognize the limitations of life? Or in the pursuit of evermore 
ministry commitment, are they rejecting their created limits? The psalmist paints a vivid 
picture of a believer pushed to the brink in Psalm 69:1-2: 
Save me, O God, 
for the waters have come up to my neck. 
I sink in deep mire, 
where there is no foothold; 
I have come into deep waters, 
and the flood sweeps over me. 
This project seeks to recover these limits through a fresh understanding of creatureliness 
— that clergy are a part of creation with a need to acknowledge their limits through the 
practice of self-care. 


For those in ministry, self-care has been a neglected topic. Roy Oswald, who has 


championed clergy emotional health for more than 30 years, notes that even the "best and 


3 Ephraim Radner, A Time to Keep: Theology, Mortality, and the Shape of a Life (Waco, TX: 
Baylor University Press, 2016), 128. 


4 Radner, A Time to Keep, xiii. 
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brightest" pastors have been given minimal survival training in self-care.° Even worse, 
“their denominations give little support in self-care.”’ Clergy need to operate from a 
position of health and wholeness in their emotional selves, as well as physical and 
spiritual selves.® Pastors’ journeys toward emotional health are theological as well as 
psychological. As all of creation, pastors have limits; without this theological 
understanding, “those whose vocation is all about giving out will wear out.”? Together, 
these are necessary perspectives on individual personhood, and clergy need to understand 
both for personal and ministerial health.!° 

This understanding of self-care is not about valuing the development of self 
over others or any other form of isolation from the community. It is not a theology of 
self-promotion or the practice of self-help in the form of positive thinking. Self-care is 
necessary because relational ministry is damaging. It is a genuine understanding of an 
individual's need for healing that acknowledges the destructive power of sin within."! 
Taking time for healing is crucial. Otherwise, faulty theology compromises religious 


practice due to unaddressed brokenness. Continuing to live in destructive patterns is 


® Roy Oswald, Clergy Self-Care: Finding a Balance for Effective Ministry (Washington DC: 
Alban Institute, 1991), 9. 


T Oswald, Clergy Self-Care, 9. 

8 Oswald, Clergy Self-Care, 10. 

° Wayne Cordeiro, Leading on Empty (Minneapolis, MN: Bethany House, 2009), 24. 

10 Ellen T. Charry, “Theology After Psychology,” in Care for the Soul: Exploring the Intersection 
of Psychology and Theology, ed. Mark R. Minn and Timothy R. Phillips (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity 
Press, 2001), 118. 

"l Justo L Gonzalez, Essential Theological Terms. \st ed. (Louisville, KY.: Westminster John 
Knox Press, 2005), 134. Here Gonzalez refutes Norman Vincent Peale’s Power of Positive Thinking 


assertions. Specifically, Peale underestimates the reality of sin and falsely promotes a “work harder at your 
own happiness” philosophy. 
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unethical for Christian living and ministry practice. Radner observes that the “church has 
been able to identify elements whose ordering of life is fit within the pressures of 
creaturehood, for ethics is nothing else than such a living fit within moral life.”!? Roy 
Oswald says, "Self-care means taking on some of our toughest, most destructive patterns 
because if we fail to deal with our addictions or neurotic habits, we diminish our 
effectiveness as channels of Grace."!? Self-care is part of an individual's journey to 
wholeness that involves facing the pain and confusion of life to remove roadblocks to 
ministry.!4 

Theologically, the concept of self-care is underdeveloped.!> The church has 
established truths about the character and nature of God, God’s work in the world, how 
humanity can relate to God, and how we relate to each other. However, little is written 
about how God wants us to relate to ourselves. This omission of self-love is curious. 
Abundant theology exists around love: God's love, humanity's loving response to God, 
love for creation, love for one another, and love for the marginalized, but not for God's 
intentions for healthy self-love. This critical area of theology needs to be known by 
clergy and modeled to a world that has many distorted views of self-love. Throughout 
scripture and the teachings of the church, self-care practices are evident. However, those 
who have fully immersed themselves in an outward-focused ministry calling often ignore 


this vital field of theological reflection. Interestingly, clergy are well equipped with 


? Radner, A Time to Keep, 111. 
3 Oswald, Clergy Self-Care, 9. 


4 Oswald, Clergy Self-Care, 10. 


5 Gonzalez, Essential Theological Terms, v-x. Gonzalez’ extensive catalog of theological terms 
does not even have any key words adjacent to self-care. 
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ministry practices, but without an adequate theology of creatureliness, they lose the 
context that gives meaning to the practice. The problem with, “reading the Scriptures for 
clarity and guidance with respect to the pressing practical problems of our day are related 
to the way creaturehood no longer provides us with a context for our reading.” 
Inadvertently, this pursuit can and continually does cause pastors to focus their attention 


and efforts on external directions of care while neglecting inward soul care. The church 


can do better in teaching those who care to care for themselves as well. 


Defining Self-Care 

Oswald describes self-care as “managing our lives in such a way that we 
consistently maintain our physical, emotional, intellectual, and spiritual well-being,”!” 
not in a destructive, self-indulgent way, but in a balanced, stewardship-focused, nurturing 
way.'® Moira Lawler, on the medically oriented website everydayhealth.com, gives a 
similar definition of self-care: 

Self-care is not synonymous with self-indulgence or being selfish. Self-care 

means taking care of yourself so that you can be healthy, you can be well, you can 

do your job, you can help and care for others, and you can do all the things you 

need to and want to accomplish in a day.!” 


When examining these definitions, one would hope this optimal, balanced state of 


being would be ordinary for all in ministry. However, too many clergy (and Christians) 


© Radner, A Time to Keep, 5. 
7 Oswald, Clergy Self-Care, 15. 


8 Oswald, Clergy Self-Care, 14-15. 


° Moira Lawler, “What is Self-Care and Why is so Important for Your Health,” May 19, 2021, 
https://www.everydayhealth.com/self-care/. 
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do not identify with this level of personal health.”? While there may be many practical 
reasons why those in ministry neglect their health, this study will examine more internal 
theological beliefs and explanations. 

This chapter will explore self-care in two ways: first, as an intentional cooperation 
with God’s work in the believer’s life. Caring for ourselves is a recognition of our created 
limits and this draws us to God. “Creaturely life itself finally shows us that scriptural life 
is primordial to all other ways of construing life.””! Therefore, “The great paradox of 
creaturehood is that the very limits of our existence, which are ineluctably imposed upon 
us and are immovable to each of us, are also that which is our bond to God.” 

Second, through a modern clinical definition such as “a multidimensional, 
multifaceted process of purposeful engagement in strategies that promote healthy 
functioning and enhance well-being."”* Healthy functioning can be further delineated into 


1.24 


five areas: physical, mental, social, spiritual, and emotional.“ Humanity has limited 


reserves in each of these areas, therefore, ideally, clergy self-care would encompass all of 
these areas. 

As a theological treatment, the first definition will be examined in greater depth 
through scripture and long-standing church instruction in the area of spiritual life. The 


second definition will be referenced as those fundamental areas present themselves 


°° Lawler, “What is Self-Care.” In fact, the number of google searches for “self-care” has doubled 
since 2015 and, as we recover from the pandemic, I suspect the number has gone up even more since 2021. 


21 Radner, A Time to Keep, 8. 
>? Radner, A Time to Keep, 11. 


3 Katherine E Dorociak, Patricia A. Rupert, Fred B. Bryant, and Evan Zahniser. "Development of 
a Self-Care Assessment for Psychologists," Journal of Counseling Psychology 64, no.3 (2017): 325-334. 


4 Elizabeth Scott, “5 Self-Care Practices for Every Area of Your Life,” Very Well Mind, 
December 9, 2021, https://www.verywellmind.com/self-care-strategies-overall-stress-reduction-3 144729. 
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throughout the theological discussion. It is important to note that these definitions do not 
support modern misconceptions of self-care. Self-indulgences, such as the pursuit of self- 
actualization, self-empowerment, or self-aggrandizement, are decidedly not being 
theologically defended. 

Nevertheless, in a misguided attempt to remove the unhealthy self-love of pride or 
self-seeking promotion, Christians are encouraged to put themselves last on the list of 
God’s care. Popular, simplistic models such as “the way to J.O.Y. is to prioritize Jesus 
first, others second, and yourself last” devalue the need for loving oneself.” This model 
may help Christians think through priorities, but these three loves must be seen as 
interdependent, not in competition. Neglecting any of the three will hinder spiritual 
growth and maturity. 

In a more extreme example, others have denigrated the need for self-care through 
the language of self-hatred. To remove any thought of self, people use verses like Luke 
14:26, “Whoever comes to me and does not hate father and mother, wife and children, 
brothers and sisters, yes, and even life itself, cannot be my disciple.” Obviously, Jesus 
cannot be using the term “hate” in the sense of rejection or disregard.”° This would negate 
the fourth commandment, which Jesus specifically reinforced (Exod. 20:12, Mark 7:9— 
13). This translation misunderstands the Greek use of the term translated “hate.” Here, 


and in the following verse where followers are instructed to hate themselves, Jesus is 


25 This common model can be found in Bible studies and artwork all over the internet. For 
example: https://www.simplybible.com/f24e-happy-put-yourself-last.htm. 


26 “What did Jesus mean when he instructed us to hate our father and mother?” Got Questions, 
accessed May 5, 2022, https://www.gotquestions.org/hate-father-mother.html. 
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signifying a prioritization of relationships.”’ Some translations, like the NLT, make this 
clearer by rendering the term “hate everyone else by comparison.” 

There is no space to explore this theology’s extreme abuse by those who wrongly 
apply self-mortification—including the extreme of self-flagellation. While some 
understand this concept as an attempt to participate in the sufferings of Christ, many have 
abused the practice to inflict self-punishment for sin akin to self-hatred.”® The Catholic 
church has addressed this repeatedly and emphasized the positive aspects of self- 
mortification as a striving to perfect oneself through related disciplines of the body such 
as fasting and asceticism. They reject the idea of self-degradation as the human body 
should be respected as sacred.” In contrast, the challenge of a Christian is to live a life 
respecting and witnessing to the gift that is created human life.*° 

God calls people to care for themselves as well as caring for creation and others. 
Scripture and long-standing church teaching speak to the need for tending the inner life. 
When the expert in the law asked Jesus what the greatest commandment was, he 
responded with: 

“You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, 

and with all your mind.’ This is the greatest and first commandment. And a 


second is like it: ‘You shall love your neighbor as yourself.’ On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets.” (Matt. 22:37-40) 


27 “What did Jesus mean when he instructed us to hate our father and mother?” Got Questions. 


8 Example verses cited for self-mortification include Romans 8:17, Philippians 3:10, and 1 Peter 
4:1. 


?° Cindy Wooden, “Self-mortification must be moderate, monitored,” National Catholic Reporter, 
February 5, 2010, https://www.ncronline.org/news/vatican/self-mortification-must-be-moderate-monitored. 


3° Radner, A Time to Keep, 31. 
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In giving two parallel greatest commandments, Jesus calls for love in three 
dimensions: a love for God, a love for neighbor, and a love for self. The command to love 
God is unlimited. It requires the entire person—heart, soul, and mind. This summation of 
the law and prophets (vs. 40) requires a love that is a complete giving of the self to God. 

However, in loving others, there is a limiting factor. People’s love of self-limits 
their love for others. The small adverb “as” could mean equality of love, a synchronistic 
love, or possibly an interdependent love. Interestingly, it could easily be understood to 
mean “to the extent of,” thus rendering the second commandment, “You shall love your 
neighbor to the extent that you love yourself.” The argument could be made that to grow 
in love with others; one would have to increase their love of self. This raises the question 
of how much a person’s love for others depends on healthy self-care. Can people 
genuinely understand caring for others if they do not recognize the need to care for 
themselves? 

In scriptural self-care, this “love of self” is ongoing participation in the work of 
God’s renewal. N.T. Wright reveals this reality in his commentary on Matthew 22:38-40: 

Even those of us who have spent our whole lives trying to follow Jesus and live 

by his grace and love know that the heart doesn’t seem to get renewed all in one 

go. Many, many bits of darkness and impurity still lurk in the depths, and 
sometimes take a lot of work, prayer, and counsel to dig out and replace with the 
love which we all agree should really be there. Responding to a gracious 
invitation from God is a life-long process.*! 


If these commandments are an invitation to participate in a promise of God toward a new 


way of life—a life of love becoming a greater reality—then this passage is less about a 


31'N.T Wright, Matthew for Everyone Part 2 Chapters 16-28 (Louisville, KY: Westminster John 
Knox Press, 2004), 94-95. 
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self-generated discipline to obey than an ongoing realization of need and a compassionate 
response to the self. Is not this the healthiest version of self-love? 

So again, there is no ideal of self-hatred in theology. Returning to the language of 
Ephesians 2:10, we are the ongoing masterpiece of God. Humanity is being recreated in 
Christ Jesus for planned good works (Eph. 2:10 [NLT]). This demonstrates the flow of 
the work of God, which begins first with a restoring work in us, and then good works 
emanate through us. This is how we are to love our neighbors in synchronicity with 
loving ourselves. This is fully understanding that our lives, relationships, responsibilities, 
and joys are a divine gift. 

John Wesley defined this process in his understanding of sanctification. Wesley 
believed the first fruits of the Spirit in a believer’s life resulted in inner peace, power, and 
an assurance of salvation. The ongoing work of the Holy Spirit is not to simply make a 
believer a tool of God in this world, but rather is an inner-leading-to-outer process of 
grace. This work manifests blessing and holiness in Christians’ lives and changes a 
disciple’s relationship with themself and others.*” Therefore, sanctification is not simply 
a matter of ministry in the world, but also a sensitivity to the inner work of God—an 
ongoing response to the grace offered for self. This work defines self-care. 

Both ongoing sanctification and a focus on self are found in Wesley’s emphasis 
on Christian perfection. For Wesley, Christian perfection did not mean absolute, static, 


and finished perfection.*? This could only be ascribed to God. Christian perfection for 


3? Kenneth J Collins, The Theology of John Wesley: Holy Love and the Shape of Grace (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 2007), 286. 


33 Kenneth Cain Kinghorn, John Wesley on Christian Practice: The Standard Sermons in Modern 
English (Nashville, TN: Abington, 2003), 124. 
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Wesley is a “dynamic term that implies continuing growth and ongoing movement to an 
ever-greater maturity.”*+ This describes a relative perfection—an ongoing perfection of 
love.*° Returning to Matthew 22, it can be inferred that Wesley understood perfection in 
love would include the maturing of self, not just for the sake of loving others in a greater 
capacity but also for a personal experience of the grace of God. This maturing of self- 
love is a natural goal of healthy self-care. Then pastors will understand their lives as a 
gift. 

Ignoring the need for self-care goes against the unmistakable work of God. People 
are to partner with God in self-care and personal growth. God is completing a good work 
within all Christians, transforming them, and equipping them for good in this world (Phil. 
1:6). However, the grace of God in the lives of clergy is not simply for blessing others; 
God wants the minister to experience love as well as give love. Or, as Henri Nouwen 
would suggest, experience healing while tending to the wounds of others as well, thus 
“making one’s own wounds a source of healing” leading to the deepening and broadening 
of self-realization and self-fulfillment.*© 

Self-care then becomes ongoing cooperation with the renewing work of God. As 
Paul speaks about the new creation as God working within believers, he uses the 
language of God being a poet. God is the “poet-author who writes our lives as a poem, as 


God’s creative composition.”*” 


34 Kinghorn, John Wesley on Christian Practice, 124. 
35 Kinghorn, John Wesley on Christian Practice, 125. 
36 Henri Nouwen, The Wounded Healer (New York, NY: Image, 2013), 62. 


37 Eugene M Boring and Fred B. Craddock, The People's New Testament Commentary (Louisville, 
KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2009),601. Note on Ephesians 2:10. 
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Motivations for Self-Care 

When promoting self-care in the church, a significant difficulty is the association 
of self-focus with pride. Most pastors have heard repeated cautions against pride in 
ministry lest they become like the Pharisees who allowed their ridged self-focus to blind 
them to the work of God through Christ.** This concern has the problem exactly reversed. 

First, self-care does not equate to a prideful elevation of self over others or an 
emphasis on self to the exclusion of others. Scriptures such as “pride goes before 
destruction” can be misread as a warning for those in ministry to neglect their actual 
emotional condition, dismissing thoughts of self as a form of pride (Prov. 16:8). Healthy 
self-care includes humility, an insightful recognition of one’s limitations. Taking time to 
care for one of God’s creations (oneself) is indeed a way to honor God, which is the 
opposite of self-honoring pride.*? 

As leaders in the church, the clergy are continually cautioned concerning pride. 
Proverbs 16:8 warns that a “haughty spirit (comes) before a fall.” Paul uses this 
metaphor (and quotes Isaiah) when declaring Jesus as a stumbling block for proud Jews 
(Romans 9:30-33).*° Scripture warns that the religious leaders of Jesus’ day were jealous 


and envious to the point that they actively worked against Jesus.*! In such a mindset, it 


38 There are many instances of the Pharisees’ pride being offended by Christ. Matthew 15:1-20 is a 
good example. 


39 J. D. Douglas et al., New Bible Dictionary (Downers Grove, IL: Intervarsity Press, 1996), 966. 
40 These verses also reference both Isaiah 8:14 and 28:16. 
41 A particularly direct example would be Matthew’s inference of the Pilates’ attitude during 


Jesus’ trial in Matthew 27:18: “He knew very well that the religious leaders had arrested Jesus out of 
envy.” 
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can become easy to actively avoid any semblance of self-care as perhaps being too self- 
focused or placing excessive attention to one’s needs. The latter can be spiritualized in 
church culture as a lack of reliance upon God or a lack of faith in the Spirit’s sustaining 
power. 

On the other hand, ministry practitioners may neglect self-care due to the never- 
ending demands of ministry. Christ’s call to love others can be overwhelming as this 
directive is inherently without boundaries. For example, clergy may focus on Philippians 
chapter two and, to avoid pride and be humble, consider others better than themselves 
(Phil. 2:3). Paul quickly balances this in verse four by instructing believers, “Don’t look 
out only for your own interests, but take an interest in others, too.”*” This seems to 
indicate that both parties (oneself and others) have vital vested interests and that Paul 
promoted equality rather than a hierarchy. 

Philippians chapter two can appear to become unbalanced, however, by the 
addition of the kenotic image of Christ in verses 5—-8—a model in which Christians ought 
to transform to be like.** The passage is not simply a Christological statement but has 
significant implications for the life of a believer.4* However, the intention is not to lower 


oneself (i.e., lessen the value of self), but rather, to “empty” oneself of the need to cling 


# Philippians 2:4 in the New Living Translation. Interestingly, the NRSV (and its family of 
translations) translates this verse “Let each of you look not to your own interests, but to the interests of 
others.” This leaves out translating the xai after the @AAa which most English translations use as a modifier 
including it as “but also” or earlier in the verse as “not just.” The NLT translation adds it as “too” at the end 
of the verse meaning “as well” signifying the two parts of the verse are in conjunction, not contradiction, 
with each other. 


43 Walter P. Maqoma, “Imago Dei Identity as Embodied in the Incarnation: Kenosis as a Catalyst 
Towards Identity Formation,” Verbum Et Ecclesia 41, no. 1 (2020): 1-8. 


44M. D. Hooker, The Letter to the Philippians, The New Interpreter's Bible (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1994), 476. 
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to positions of title, power, and authority. The xévmoic of Christ is a divestiture of his 
Godly nature.** This did not devalue him or remove his need for self-care. 

In the greater context of the letter, Paul uses this passage to underscore the need 
for unity in the fellowship of believers.*° The call to ministry toward others, therefore, is 
not a denial of self-care but a directive to turn away from the idolatry of self- 
centeredness.*’ For authentic fellowship to thrive, individuals must be willing to release 
attributes of self that create power imbalances which could potentially hinder genuine 
connection within the church. This requires a tremendous amount of self-awareness, 
which is a core component of self-care. 

Can clergy be motivated toward self-care since identifying with Christ as a 
suffering servant means a denial of self?** A believer’s expectations and beliefs must 
defer to God’s call, but what is our perception of suffering, or self-denial, for the sake of 
the gospel? #? This concept of self-denial is flawed in two ways. First, it discounts the 
completed work of Christ. Too often, the concept is one of cost—that being in ministry 
naturally has a high price tag, and that if Christ-followers are serious, they will pay any 
price. Pride may lead believers to think they must complete the work of Christ in their 


lives. Paul cautioned against this many times. 


4 


5 Gonzalez, Essential Theological Terms, 92. 
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8 Luke 9:23: “Then he said to them all, ‘If any want to become my followers, let them deny 
themselves and take up their cross daily and follow me.’” may be the best example of continually denying 
oneself. 


 D. Bock, Luke: The Niv Application Commentary from Biblical Text--To Contemporary Life 
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An obvious example is Ephesians 2:9, where he says that salvation is not by an 
individual’s works therefore, no one can boast. Paul also speaks of the completed work of 
Christ in verses such as Ephesians 1:3, saying Christ has already given “every spiritual 
blessing in the heavenly places.” First, Peter 2:24 says believers are “free from sins” and 
have already “been healed.” Putting the work of Christ in the past tense indicates its 
sufficiency. Therefore, the ministry should come from a place of gratitude for what has 
been done and not from a place of owing a debt that cannot be paid. Radner paints this 
picture of ministry: “To the one who gives life, all that the creatures can offer is some 
measure of that life.””°° 

Second, seeing ministry as a price to be paid subtly puts the focus of ministry on 
individual efforts instead of on God. Using a mental payment model leads to a valuation 
of ministry that tends to be transferred to the ministry practitioner, and it sets up a 
troublesome paradigm of comparing effectiveness or level of sacrifice. This comparison 
model becomes unhealthy for clergy as perceived effectiveness, instead of faithfulness to 
God’s calling and instruction, is used as an evaluative tool. Scriptures, such as Judas’ 
rejection of Mary’s anointing of Jesus with perfume in John 12:1-8, offer examples of 
wrongly comparing the worth of an offering of love. Proper self-care comes from a place 
of self-knowing, which includes self-evaluation. This self-evaluation requires honesty to 
admit imperfection and neediness in various aspects of self and ministry. Pride keeps 
working to bend the importance of ministry back to oneself. It entices the minister to 


deny problems and weaknesses, criticize the critic, and feel slighted when others’ gifts 


®° Radner, A Time to Keep, 35. 
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seem greater.>! Pride leads clergy to neglect self-care out of a false sense of 
completeness. This arrogance rejects one’s own limitations and need for God’s endless 
grace. A healthy response to self-care is understanding that God wants to love the 
minister and the congregation. Clergy must regularly experience grace themselves before 
becoming graced filled for others. This leads to a challenging realization: God loves us 
more than our ministries. 

This mindset comes from a place of brokenness that recognizes that the Holy 
Spirit is the great healer, and we are ministry participants. The modern church needs to 
reassess images associated with clergy. Incorrect beliefs about calling lead clergy to 
exhausting and emotionally unsustainable places. For example, what is the emotional 
impact upon ministers who allow themselves to assume (or others to give them) the role 
of “savior” in the congregation? Shepherding is a common metaphor for ministry 
practice, but what happens when congregations mistake the pastor for being the “good 
shepherd’”?>? Emotional needs can be expressed in unhealthy ways, which may set up a 
troubling dynamic in the local church where the minister becomes exalted rather than 
Christ.>* If pastors misunderstand their role (and limits) in ministry, they may not 
understand their dependency upon God. Conversely, if pastors rightly recognize their 


own limitations, it will motivate them to participate in self-care. 


5! O. Sanders, Spiritual Leadership (Chicago, IL: Moody, 1994), 154. 


>2 As seen in the Biblical Foundations chapter, the pastor cannot be the good shepherd since only 
Christ is the good shepherd. Therefore, pastors trying to assume the role may find themselves to simply be 
the voice of strangers that Jesus cautioned against in John 10:5. 


53 Jeanne Stevenson M. Oessner, “The Self-Differentiated Samaritan,” in Images of Pastoral 
Care: Classic Reading, ed. Robert C. Dykstra. (Saint Louis, MO: Chalice Press, 2005), 65. 
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The crucial mindset is one of balance. The commandment to “love your neighbor 
as yourself” implies balance (Matt. 22:39). The adverb “as” signals a state of balance or 
equality, perhaps even synchronicity. However, when surveying resources for ministry, 
the material is abundant on how to care for people and much less on how pastors ought to 
care for themselves.>4 Can archetypical ministry passages such as the Good Samaritan be 
re-examined? Must we always interpret ministry as self-sacrifice, or perhaps can we 
consider it as more of a sharing of resources?>° The Good Samaritan cared for the 
wounded man but did not wholly lose his “self” in the process. He did not give up all his 
money, he provided care but did not stay with the injured man, and he continued with his 
agenda after making provisions. Following Christ may continually require self-denial, but 
that does not equate to unending self-sacrifice. Ministers should not continually dance 
with burnout. Those in professional and lay ministry should experience the abundant life 


that Christ promises to all his followers (John 10:10).>° 


God’s Care for All 
Christian theology asserts that God has created, loves, and continues to sustain the 


world and all in it. Along those lines, humanity is called to partner with God—walking 


4 When I refer to caring for people, I am not limiting the definition to pastoral care. Discipleship, 
leadership training, leading missions, Bible studies, et cetera are all ways pastors are expected to care for 
the congregation. 


>° Jeanne Stevenson M. Oessner, “The Self-Differentiated Samaritan,” in Images of Pastoral 
Care: Classic Reading, ed. Robert C. Dykstra (Saint Louis, MO: Chalice Press, 2005), 66. 


> See Biblical Foundations chapter for more. 
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with God and working with God from the beginning.*’ Therefore, it should not be such 
an odd idea that God would also call people to care for themselves. Should ministry 
practitioners care less for themselves than for the rest of creation? 

Creation care has developed more deeply as a theological area of study in recent 
years. Perhaps some creation ethics may help illuminate care for the created self. Calvin 
DeWitt offers four ecological principles from the biblical narrative and Christian 
doctrine: 

The “earth-keeping principle”: humanity should sustain the Creator’s creation. 

. The “sabbath principle”: creation must be allowed to recover from use. 

3. The “fruitfulness principle”: the fecundity of creation is to be enjoyed, not 
destroyed. 


4. The “fulfillment and limits principle”: there are limits to humanity’s role and 
boundaries to be respected.*® 


eS 


These four creation care tenets can and should be applied to individuals within creation as 
well. Clergy should sustain themselves, be allowed to recover, practice sabbath rest, and 
experience fulfillment and enjoyment rather than be “used up” by the demands of 
ministry. This fourth principle again reflects our creatureliness or finitude. The Bible 
declares that all creation reveals God’s glory (Ps. 19:1). A keen sense of self-care reflects 
this understanding. 

God’s direct care for creation can be seen in many ways.>’ Jesus himself 
announced the Father’s care for even the birds and flowers (Matt. 6:26—29). Provision is 


made for individual needs as well, such as the time God sent the ravens to feed Elijah (1 


57 To till the ground, Genesis 2:15; to name animals, Genesis 2:19—20; and the expectation of 
walking with God, Genesis 3:8. 


58 Alister E. McGrath, Christian Theology: An Introduction, 6th ed. (Newark, NJ: Wiley, 2017), 
202. 


>° Examples in Psalm 65:8ff, Psalm 104:14ff, and Isaiah 35. 
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Kings 17:16). If God’s love is displayed throughout scripture in these acts of care, 


should not followers care for themselves as well? To emulate a caring God, and to be an 
example of care to the world, clergy ought to be fully invested in caring for themselves. 

Perhaps the best example is Jesus, who took the time to care for himself. As the 
second Adam, the self-limiting earthly life of Christ is the archetype for our created 
existence. He practiced sabbath rest regularly (Luke 4:16) and he declared the Sabbath 
was created for humanity as a gift of God for the good of all.©° Jesus paced himself in 
ministry and took regular times to withdraw from the crowds and even the disciples.*! 
Jesus withdrew from ministry to spend time grieving John the Baptist’s death (Matt. 
14:13). He napped when needed and made allowance on the Sabbath for eating when 
hungry (Luke 8:23). In Christ’s ministry, there is a distinct rhythm of being in ministry 
with the crowd, together with his disciples, and alone with the Father. It is imperative for 
clergy today to understand the rhythms of Christ as these rhythms reflect a balance of 
concern for people and a concern for self. Creation exists in rhythms and therefore, clergy 
can draw wisdom from their own createdness. 

Even from the Garden of Gethsemane, three principles of self-care can be 


gleaned. First, Jesus regularly used the garden for prayer or retreat from the city (Luke 


®° Kenneth L Barker and John R Kohlenberger, Zondervan NIV Bible Commentary (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Zondervan Pub. House, 1994), 149. Mark 2:27 and notes. 


6! Luke 9:10 and John 6:15 are examples of withdrawing from the crowds. Matthew 14:23 is an 
example of leaving the disciples behind. 


® Here Jesus is taking a self-care nap in the middle of a storm. For harvesting and eating on the 
Sabbath see Matthew 12:1 ff. 
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22:39).°3 Second, on the night Jesus was betrayed, he turned to prayer in a time of great 
anguish seeking care (Luke 22:40—43). During his time of greatest trial, he turned to seek 
personal support from the Father. Finally, he relied on his close friends in a time of great 
need (Mark 14:33) He did not consider it a weakness to ask for their prayers and support. 
When facing the trials of ministry, clergy should follow the self-care example of Jesus. 
When ministry practitioners consider the scope of their ministry, it ought to be 

clear that, in imitation of God, they care for all of creation, including themselves. It may 
be easier to receive grace from God or support from others, but to neglect the self is to 


leave out a necessary component of ministerial care. 


Conclusion 

This chapter has demonstrated the theological importance of self-care as an 
understanding of the limits of humanity’s createdness. Roy Oswald shares, “we all know 
clergy who are so self-absorbed that the idea of sacrificing for people or causes is the 
furthest thing from their minds. Their emotional insecurity preempts any kind of spiritual 
depth.” Perhaps in reaction to this unpleasant situation, many clergy run from any 
semblance of self-care, thinking it will be interpreted poorly. Skipping Sabbath rest, 
compromising close relationships, and sacrificing a personal life are temptations for those 
in ministry. The core of this temptation is to believe this life has no limits and therefore 


pastors should endlessly strive for more. 


6 See also John 18:2 — it appears that the disciples went to the garden enough that Judas knew 
where to lead the mob. 


64 Oswald, Clergy Self-Care, 9. 
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However, God loves all humanity and calls people to this exact scope of love—a 
love that encompasses themselves. Ministers need to exemplify a rhythm of healthy self- 
love that is evident for their congregation. Churchgoers can be taught to differentiate 
between pride-motivated selfishness and love-motivated re-creation. Clergy should lead 
in this more balanced approach to ministry that will filter out to the congregation and 
bring a new level of health in the church. The world needs to see examples of healthy 
self-care that lead to solid community life together. This modeling represents the need to 
respect limits, which in turn, leads people to trust God rather than themselves. Ministry 
should come from an overflow of health and love, not from dry, desperate attempts to 
prove worthiness and relevance. Care is the testimony of God to all of creation, a call for 
believers to echo, even to themselves. 

“You shall love your neighbor as yourself” (Matthew 22:39). Within this great 
commandment is a challenge toward love and contains a balance of love between 
neighbor and self. A theology of limits that promotes healthy self-care does not diminish 
the work of ministry but rather enhances it and enables it. “We don’t forget that we are 
Christians. We forget that we are human, and that one oversight alone can debilitate the 
potential of our future.”® Ministry in the 21%‘ century has become increasingly 
demanding, and clergy have limits. The psalmist reminds us, “The grass withers; the 
flower fades, when the breath of the Lord blows upon it; surely the people are grass” 
(Psalm 40:7). Healthy self-care is a response to knowing creaturely limits. Therefore, a 
theology that supports the call for emotional health of our human clergy is vital for the 


spirit of the minister, the church, and, together, their witness to the world. 


65 Wayne Cordeiro, Leading on Empty (Minneapolis, MN: Bethany House, 2009), 13. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Healthy self-care for clergy should include physical considerations such as proper 
diet, sleep, and exercise. However, those in ministry need healthy self-care for their spirit 
as well. Just as people need to care for their body before something goes wrong, so 
pastors should care for their spiritual-emotional selves before there is a breakdown. 
Emotional intelligence training is preventative care for one’s soul. 

Even basic training in emotional intelligence will benefit pastor’s sense of 
presence and well-being, thereby elevating their effectiveness in dealing with stressful 
situations within the congregation. This project will use emotional intelligence training to 
better develop clergy resilience in stressful situations. By practicing emotional self- 
awareness and self-management, participants will increase self-reported ministry 
satisfaction and peace. 

Daniel Goleman, a pioneer in emotional intelligence, delineated four quadrants to 
define his work. These four are self-awareness, self-management, social awareness, and 
relationship management.' These quadrants build upon one another. Emotional self- 
awareness facilitates self-management and aids in social awareness (for example, skills 


such as understanding and empathy). Then self-management and social-awareness 


'D. Goleman, R. Boyatzis, A. McKee, Primal Leadership: The Importance of Emotional 
Intelligence (Boston, MA: Harvard Business School Press, 2002), 30. 
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facilitate relationship-management, which enables healthy social networks and leadership 


skills.” 

The first two areas, emotional self-awareness and self-management, are crucial 
for clergy effectiveness, especially regarding their ability to be highly functional through 
difficult ministry situations. Ministry practitioners must be mature in the affective realm, 
which relates to moods, feelings, and attitudes. Pastors must avoid the debilitation that 
comes from an overload of anxiety and develop a calmer, more present state of emotional 
availability that genuinely allows for ministry with others. This is the primary purpose of 
the psychological study of emotional intelligence. 

With these goals in mind, the field of emotional intelligence will be critical in this 
project. The basic tenets will be used to develop the project in conjunction with previous 
foundational learnings. Daniel Goleman says, ““The primal job of leadership is 
emotional,” and “great leadership works through the emotions.” > Therefore, this training 
will be essential, and the outcomes will demonstrate greater ministry effectiveness and 


move ministry practitioners toward more peace and resilience in ministry. 


Definitions and History 
What is an emotion? The Oxford American Dictionary defines emotion as “a 
strong feeling” or an “instinctive feeling as distinguished from reasoning or knowledge.””* 


Two essential points exist in this definition. First, emotion is defined as being “strong.” 


? Goleman, Boyatzis, and McKee, Primal Leadership, 30. 
3 Goleman, Boyatzis, and McKee, Primal Leadership, ix; 3. 


4 Oxford University Press. Oxford American Dictionary (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 
2008), 259. 
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The study of emotional intelligence is paramount in ministry life because emotions can 
be so strong that they overwhelm rational thought in many situations. The second 
significant point is that emotions are distinguished from reason or knowledge. Therefore, 
they require their own type of knowing beyond the faculty of reason. Powerful emotions 
affect ministers daily; therefore, it would be wise to understand them. 

Researchers Peter Salovey and John Mayer first developed a model of “Emotional 
Intelligence” in a journal article in 1990. However, the idea became mainstream with 
Daniel Goleman’s book Emotional Intelligence in 1995.° Salovey and Mayer defined 
emotional intelligence as “the processes involved in the recognition, use, understanding, 
and management of one’s own and others’ emotional states to solve emotion laden 
problems and regulate behavior.” Since then, the study of emotional intelligence has 
exploded within mainstream culture, and its significance has continued to increase.’ 

The study of emotional intelligence as a distinct area of cognitive analysis is 
relatively new. Scientists previously believed that feelings either directed or interrupted 
cognitive thought. Emotions were considered to enhance or detract from thinking but 
were not considered thoughts themselves. Now, the study of emotional intelligence offers 


anew “way to reconceptualize the relationship between reason and emotion.’”® 


> Peter Salovey, and John D. Mayer. "Emotional Intelligence," Imagination, Cognition, and 
Personality (1990): 189. 


® Salovey and Mayer, "Emotional Intelligence," 189. 


T Such as Forbes’ “Emotional Intelligence: Why We Need It Now, More Than Ever” (December 1, 
2020) and “Leading Evolutionary Change with Emotional Intelligence” (May 21, 2018.) Harvard Business 
Review has an entire category of articles found at: https://hbr.org/topic/emotional-intelligence 


8 Marc A. Brackett, Paulo N. Lopes, Zorana Ivcevic, John D. Mayer, and Peter Salovey. 
"Integrating Emotion and Cognition: The Role of Emotional Intelligence," in Motivation, Emotion, and 
Cognition: Integrative Perspectives of Intellectual Functioning and Development, ed. David Yun Dai and 
Robert J. Sternberg (Mahway, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, 2004), 175. 
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In the past, the emotional response was determined to be too difficult to measure 
effectively. However, since the 1960s, cognitive scientists have had to exchange their 
model of the mind as a super-computer—a logical place dominated by facts and sorting 
information—for a more organic model. They have had to acknowledge that “rationality 
is guided by—and can be swamped by—feeling.”? Ministry practitioners know this 
lesson from experience. Within relational systems of people, such as the local church, it 
is not uncommon for individuals to make decisions or declarations that work directly 
against organizational purposes or explicit instruction. In other words, emotions can 
make ministry messy.!° 

Goleman’s seminal work became popular with bold claims about the efficacy of 
emotional intelligence. Until recently, success in work and life was seen as a combination 
of intelligence, natural ability, giftedness, and skill sets. His work challenged these 
assumptions by saying: 

My concern is with a key set of these “other characteristics,” emotional 

intelligence: abilities such as being able to motivate oneself and persist in the face 

of frustrations; to control impulse and delay gratification; to regulate one’s moods 
and keep distress from swamping the ability to think; to empathize and to hope. 

Unlike IQ, with its nearly one-hundred-year history of research with hundreds of 

thousands of people, emotional intelligence is a new concept. No one can say 

exactly how much of the variability from person to person in life’s course it 


accounts for. But what data exist suggest it can be as powerful, and at times more 
powerful that IQ."! 


° Daniel Goleman, Emotional Intelligence (New York, NY: Bantam Books, 1995), 41. 


'© Consider Romans 8:34, “In his Son, Jesus, he personally took on the human condition, entered 
the disordered mess of struggling humanity in order to set it right once and for all. The law code, weakened 
as it always was by fractured human nature, could never have done that” (The Message). If the mind simply 
worked like a computer, perhaps the law would have done more to perfect righteousness. It appears the 
brokenness of sin also infected people’s emotional selves leading to this “mess of struggling humanity.” If 
this is the case, then perhaps Paul’s use of the term “the flesh” refers to the corrupted emotional self. 


'! Goleman, Emotional Intelligence, 34. 
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Goleman goes on to say that academic intelligence does not prepare someone for the 
turmoil or opportunities of life, and that IQ is “no guarantee of prosperity, prestige, or 
happiness in life.”!? However, he argues that emotional intelligence is crucial to life- 
thriving as “a meta-ability, determining how well we can use whatever other skills we 
have.”!3 

In their book Emotional Intelligence for Religious Leaders, authors West, 
Oswald, and Guzman explain that emotional intelligence includes the traits of “Emotional 
Self-Awareness, Emotional Self-Control, Empathy, Organizational Awareness, Influence, 
and Conflict Management.”'* Clearly, development in these areas will facilitate more 
successful ministry practice. These are traits of quality leadership and pre-requisites to 
effective ministry programing. As Dale Carnegie once said, “When dealing with people, 


remember you are not dealing with creatures of logic, but with creatures of emotion.” 


The Need 
H. B. London, in his book Pastors at Greater Risk, outlines the challenges the 
majority of pastors face: 


90% feel they are inadequately trained to cope with ministry demands. 

80% say ministry is a hazard to their families. 

50% feel unable to meet the needs of the job. 

40% report a serious conflict with a parishioner at least once a month. 

45% of pastors say they have experienced depression or burnout to the extent that 


? Goleman, Emotional Intelligence, 36. 
3 Goleman, Emotional Intelligence, 36. 


4 John Lee West, Roy M. Oswald, and Nadyne Guzman, Emotional Intelligence for Religious 
Leaders (Blue Ridge Summit, PA: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, 2018), 103. 


5 Dale Carnegie, How to Win Friends and Influence People (New York, NY: Simon & Schuster, 
1936), 14. 
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they needed to take a leave of absence from ministry.'© 
All of these challenges are emotional issues. Each arises from a self-reported emotional 
stressor, several of which include perceived emotional impact on others. These 
challenges create anxiety, and that anxiety has only increased during COVID-19. Barna's 
research from 2021 shows disturbing trends: 

38% of protestant pastors have given serious consideration to quitting within the 

past year. (51% of mainline protestant pastors) 

24% of pastors are considered “unhealthy” in their well-being. 

The highest category of “unhealthy” self-reporting is in the area of emotional 

well-being (14%).!7 
David Kinnaman, President of Barna Group, adds to the report by saying, “We started 
seeing early warning signs of burnout among pastors before COVID. Now, after 18 
months of the pandemic, along with intense congregational divisions and financial strain, 
an alarming percentage of pastors are experiencing significant burnout, driving them to 
seriously consider leaving ministry.”!* Pastors are under incredible pressure in the 
affective realm. They are emotionally exhausted and not prepared to endure these 
anxieties. 

Ongoing stress leads to emotional damage in the forms of exhaustion, lack of 


motivation, cynicism, frustration, negative outlook, self-doubt, social isolation, and 


depression, '” all of which can lead to burnout. However, the extent of the problem is hard 


°H. B. London, and Neil B. Wiseman, Pastors at Greater Risk (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 
2014), 20. 


7 Barna Research, “38% of U.S. Pastors Have Thought About Quitting Full-Time Ministry in the 
Past Year,” November 16, 2021, https://www.barna.com/research/pastors-well-being/. 


8 Barna Research, “38% of U.S. Pastors.” 


°? Franco Vaccarino, and Tony Gerritse, "Exploring Clergy Self-Care: A New Zealand Study," 
The International Journal of Religion and Spirituality in Society 3, no. 2 (2013): 69. 
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to estimate as many pastors are unwilling to admit they are experiencing some degree of 
burnout.”? K.B. Jones asserts, “A fundamental problem of contemporary ministry is that 
we spend too much time emptying ourselves and not enough time being filled. This 
accounts for ‘the robe beneath the robe’—the robe of fatigue that too many clergy almost 
never take off.”?! This steady path to burnout leads to emotional damage, and emotions 
become blunted.?” Unfortunately, the situation deteriorates further, as “Distress not only 
erodes mental abilities, but also makes people less emotionally intelligent.”** This is the 
downward spiral toward burnout. Maslach and Leiter define burnout as “The index of the 
dislocation between what people are and what they have to do. It represents an erosion of 
values, dignity, spirit, and will—an erosion of the human soul. It is a malady that spreads 
gradually and continuously over time, putting people into a downward spiral from which 
it is hard to recover.””4 

Burnout from workplace stress has three main dimensions: energy depletion, 


mental distance or negativity from one’s job, and reduced efficacy.”> The ongoing stress 


due to COVID-19 increases these problems for those in caretaking professions.”° Due to 


0 Vaccarino, and Gerritse, "Exploring Clergy Self-Care,” 69. 


1K. B. Jones, Rest in the Storm: Self-Care Strategies for Clergy and other Caregivers (Valley 
Forge, PA: Judson Press, 2001), 44. 


>? Vaccarino and Gerritse, "Exploring Clergy Self-Care,” 70. 
3 Goleman et al., Primal Leadership, 15. 


24 C, Maslach, and M.P. Leiter, The Truth about Burnout: How Organizations Cause Personal 
Stress and What to do About It (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 1997), 17. 


25 World Health Organization, “Burn-out an ‘Occupational phenomenon’, ”’ /nternational 
Classification of Diseases, May 28, 2019, https://www.who.int/news/item/28-05-2019-burn-out-an- 
occupational-phenomenon-international-classification-of-diseases. 


6 Ashley Abramson, “Burnout and Stress are Everywhere,” January 1, 2022, 
https://www.apa.org/monitor/2022/01/special-burnout-stress. 
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these compounding problems, it is hardly surprising that ordained ministry is among the 
most stressful occupations where the lack of emotional resiliency can be catastrophic.”’ 
This all leads to depression and emotional exhaustion which accounts for higher attrition 
rates among clergy and overall adverse health effects on ministry professionals.”® 

However, there is a path back to health. Emotional intelligence training can boost 
self-control, which “can be defined as the ability to manage powerful and disruptive 
feelings and to prevent those emotions from damaging our professional and personal 
lives.””? Full recovery can occur both in the spirit and the emotional self. These two 
areas, spirituality (the soul) and people’s emotional selves (expressed in values and the 
will), are intricately connected. 

Regrettably, clergy are not given enough training to combat the effects of 
emotional stress. Developing emotional intelligence skills are critical for understanding 
ministry dynamics and resilience in the face of adversity.*° The lack of emotional 
intelligence training is a systemic issue in our United Methodist candidacy model. From 
our educational model through the actual candidacy process, emotional intelligence is 


absent.*! 


27 David Hamid, “No Rest for the Wicked? A Note about Clergy Stress,” October 1, 2011, 
http://eurobishop.blogspot.com/201 1/10/no-rest-for-wicked-note-about-clergy.html. 


8 Luisa J. Gallagher, "A Theology of Rest: Sabbath Principles for Ministry," Christian Education 
Journal: Research on Educational Ministry 16, no. 1 (2019): 140. 


2° West et al., Emotional Intelligence for Religious Leaders, 40. 
3° West et al., Emotional Intelligence for Religious Leaders, 4. 


3! A psychological interview is required to assess a candidate’s mental and emotional health but is 
not designed to prepare a candidate in any way for the stress of ministry. 
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Currently, the education required for ministry focuses on cognitive information 
processing and offers relatively little on maturity in the affective domain. Returning to 
the greatest commandments of Jesus as a prescriptive model for Christian life and 
ministry, disciples are called to love God with all that they are and to love others as they 
love themselves (Matt. 22:38-40). Following these commandments would take some 
initial instruction on what type of loving response Christ calls for us. However, over the 
long term, the actions of love are solidly within the emotional domain—long-term 
devotion, commitment to community, and initiative toward loving action, among others. 

Our current educational goals for clergy in the United Methodist Church 
emphasize information-gathering, which, in most cases, has little relevance in ministry 
with persons. Seminaries tend to focus on four areas.*? First, there is a heavy emphasis on 
academic immersion and theological reflection. Second, attention is given to skill 
development for success within the organization such as worship, preaching, ethics, and 
leadership, among others. Most seminaries have a minor commitment to a third 
component: the individual's spiritual formation. Finally, there is small consideration for 
the affective aspect of ministry with people. This considerable theme would encompass 
emotionally determined elements of the church such as inspiration, purpose, 
commitment, devotion, creativity, engagement, vision, authenticity, community, 
hospitality, generosity, compassion, and many more. Fluency in these areas is critical to 
successful ministry outcomes and church growth. No amount of ministry programing can 


produce long-term successful outcomes if these emotional elements are lacking. 


3? This is a personal construct after surveying the MDiv course curriculum of several UMC 
seminaries. Approved UMC seminaries are listed here: https://www.umc.org/en/schools/seminaries. 
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Emotional intelligence training helps protect against the adverse effects of stress 
in ministry while aiding in core competencies for effective ministry. When testing 
alongside 33 vital professional skills, TalentSmart found that emotional intelligence (EQ) 
“subsumes the majority of them, including time management, decision making, and 
communication. EQ is so critical to success that it accounts for 58 percent of performance 
in all types of jobs. Your EQ is the foundation for a host of critical skills—it impacts 


most everything you say and do each day.’”*? 


Methodology 

There are two approaches to studying emotional intelligence. The first uses strict 
measurement devices to study the “intelligence” aspect of the model. The second is a 
mixed model approach that incorporates self-reported attributes such as optimism, self- 
awareness, and self-esteem.*4 Mixed model measurement will be utilized in this project. 
This approach reveals a high correlation between emotional intelligence and positive 
traits, such as well-being and an optimistic mood, and a negative correlation between 
emotional intelligence and negative traits such as neuroticism and depression.*> These 
traits directly affect ministry outcomes for both the practitioner and the care-recipient; 
therefore, measurement and improvement here will be goal of the project. Testing and 
open-ended questioning will explore participant’s self-reflection. The goal is to observe 


participants developing and revealing key insights into their own emotional development. 


33 Travis Bradberry and Jean Greaves, Emotional Intelligence 2.0 (San Diego, CA: TalentSmart, 
2009), 17. 


34 Bracket et al., “Integrating Emotion and Cognition,” 177. 


35 Bracket et al., “Integrating Emotion and Cognition,” 178. 
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Because growth in emotional intelligence is a slow journey, only two or three 
significant insights per participant can be hoped for during this seven-week project. 
However, these small gains have the potential to impact someone’s life significantly. 
Well-known author and pioneer of emotional health in the church, Peter Scazzero, 
advises that little changes can take years to implement.*° Likewise, Goleman cautions 
that the limbic brain is a “slow learner’ that it is “a challenge to relearn deeply ingrained 
habits,” and “it needs lots of practice and repetition.”*” 

Participants will be encouraged to take Sabbath time to rest and record a weekly 
journal. During the initial project teaching, practicing Sabbath will be emphasized as an 
important tool in developing emotional intelligence. Sabbath is a gift to humanity and a 
natural opportunity for stopping, reflecting, and renewing our connection with God and 
our spiritual selves (Mark 2:27). However, Sabbath keeping is challenging, especially for 
the busy life of pastors.** It is easy to overlook Jesus’ invitation to step away from the 


crowds and take time to rest (Mark 6:31). Practicing Sabbath rest needs to be prioritized 


in clergy training with the same rigor as any other function of ministry.*? 


3° Peter Scazzero, The Emotionally Healthy Leader (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2015), 43. 
37 Goleman et al., Primal Leadership, 103. 


38 Abram Kielsmeier-Jones, “Sabbath-Keeping for Pastors,” August 16, 2016, 
https://www.christianitytoday.com/pastors/2016/august-web-exclusives/sabbath-keeping-for-pastors.html. 
It is interesting to note that according to Kielsmeir-Jones, research presented by the Harvard Business 
Review concluded “that managers could not tell the difference in work output between employees who 
worked 80 hours a week and those who only pretended to work 80 hours a week.” Furthermore, they 
summarized “Keep overworking, and you'll progressively work more stupidly on tasks that are increasingly 
meaningless.” 


3° Gallager, “A Theology of Rest,” 135. 
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Rest, and specifically, Sabbath rest, is a central theme of scripture for a good 
reason.*° Thomas Merton made Sabbath rest a critical issue saying, “There is a pervasive 
form of contemporary violence... [and that is] activism and overwork...The frenzy of our 
activism neutralizes our work for peace. It destroys our inner capacity for peace. It 
destroys the fruitfulness of our work because it kills the root of inner wisdom which 
makes work fruitful.”*! Inner wisdom is having the presence of the mind to correctly 
order our lives in accordance with what we know. This is a sign maturity in emotional 
intelligence—knowing when to stop, rest, and reflect both daily and weekly. 

Daily reflection and the Sabbath are proper times to do the reflective work of 
emotional intelligence. According to the Pharisees, as recorded throughout the gospels, 
Jesus repeatedly breaks Sabbath law. However, Jesus’ actions follow the spirit of the 
Sabbath as he always engaged in redemptive acts—trelieving the burdens of the 
oppressed—during the Sabbath.” Christ desires to relieve people of emotional burdens. 
A primary task of emotional maturity is acting with self-compassion, which involves 
doing the work to untangle the knottiness of the emotional self and heal the brokenness of 
life. Rest must come to one’s mind as well as one’s body. Luisa Gallagher asserts that 


Sabbath rest “acts as a catalyst to liberate individuals from their anxieties, worries, and 


4° For scripture concerning rest: 1 Chronicles 22:9, 1 Kings 8:56, 2 Chronicles 20:30, 2 Samuel 
7:1, Isaiah 14:3, 66:1, 28:12, Joshua 21:44-45, and Micah 2:10. For Sabbath rest, see Exodus 20:8-11 and 
its ongoing prescriptive nature in Exodus 31:16. For Jesus’ interpretations of Sabbath and rest, see Mark 
2:27-28 and Matthew 11:28-30. 


41 Thomas Merton, Conjectures of a Guilty Bystander (New York, NY: Doubleday, 1966), 73. 


# S. MacCarty, "The Seventh-Day Sabbath," in Perspectives on the Sabbath: 4 Views, ed. C. J. 
Donato (Nashville, TN: B & H Academic, 2011), 65. 
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burdens.”*? This makes the Sabbath an ideal venue in which to practice emotional 


intelligence training.“ 

Daily reflection and Sabbath reflection are both components of this project. These 
are emotionally intelligent practices promoting self-care, and self-care needs to be an 
integral element of clergy life.*° In Roy Oswald’s Clergy Self-Care, he asserts, “we must 
learn to manage ourselves better.’ In emotional intelligence, this does not simply mean 
taking a day off each week; it means doing the more profound work within of reflecting 
upon and reviewing our emotional self. 

Goleman’s four domains of emotional intelligence are now the standard 
classification in the field of study. The four quadrants of self-awareness, self- 
management, social awareness, and relationship management build upon one another. 
Improving competency in these four quadrants takes years of reflective practice and 
intentional development. Therefore, for the limited timetable of this project and for 
optimal growth in emotional intelligence, only the first two areas will be addressed. 


Goleman explains that “Self-awareness facilitates both empathy and self-management, 


43 Gallager, “A Theology of Rest,” 147. 


44 Sources encountered pertaining to the importance of Sabbath were almost completely negatively 
oriented. In other words, they listed things to stop doing to practice Sabbath such as turning off electronics, 
saying “no” to requests, and not checking email or social media. Interestingly enough, prescriptive Sabbath 
practices were limited to ideas such as reading scripture and relaxing. Perhaps most clergy’s lack of regular 
Sabbath practice is due to a deficiency of Sabbath practice instruction. 


45 Vaccarino, "Exploring Clergy Self-Care,” 71. 


46 Roy Oswald, Clergy Self-Care: Finding a Balance for Effective Ministry (Washington DC: 
Alban Institute, 1991), 167. 
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and these two, in combination, allow effective relationship management.”*’ Once growth 
cycles occur with the domain of self, all relational networks will also begin to benefit. 

Self-awareness is the foundational trait of emotional intelligence, for “Without 
recognizing our emotions, we will be poor at managing them, and less able to understand 
them in others.”*° Simply put, emotional self-awareness is knowing what one feels, why 
one has those feelings, and how the intensity of those feelings is affecting oneself. 
Bradberry and Greaves share, “Only 36 percent of the people we tested can accurately 
identify their emotions as they happen. This means that two-thirds of us are typically 
controlled by our emotions and are not yet skilled at spotting them and using them to our 
benefit.’ In Christianity, it could be said that being emotionally self-aware is knowing 
the condition of one’s heart. This is the lesson God taught Samuel in judging David’s 
older brother Eliab: “The Lord does not see as mortals see; they look on the outward 
appearance, but the Lord looks on the heart” (1 Sam. 16:7). 

Self-awareness is needed for accurate self-assessment. Jesus encouraged self- 
awareness as a basis for ministry. When people desire to instruct and serve one another, 
they should first seek inner healing and wholeness themselves in preparation (Matt. 7:3— 
5). Ministry leaders need this to know their strengths and weaknesses, their growing 


edges, when to ask for help, and to have a sense of humor about themselves.*° At the 


47 Goleman et al., Primal Leadership, 30. 
48 Goleman et al., Primal Leadership, 30. 
4 Bradberry and Greaves, Emotional Intelligence 2.0, 11. 


°° Goleman et al., Primal Leadership, 253. 
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same time, a strong sense of knowing oneself can lead to confidence, a sense of presence, 
and a self-assurance that benefits themselves and the teams they lead.*! 


Hughes gives the following sequence as a development model for Emotional 


awareness: 
1. Sense the emotion (feeling). 
2. Acknowledge the feeling. 
3. Identify more facts. 
4. Accept the feeling. 
5. Reflect on why the emotion is showing up at that moment. Notice what other 


feelings are present or came before it. Ask what its purpose might be and what 
it is communicating, demonstrating, or trying to teach. 
6. Act—bring thoughts and feelings up and take appropriate action, if needed. 
7. Reflect on the usefulness of the response and what lesson should be taken 
52 
away. 
This process is continual and, over time, will help develop greater emotional self- 
awareness. It is a practice devoted to mindfulness, an intentional time of inner reflection. 
Mindfulness and self-awareness go hand in hand, for, as Goleman explains, “Mindfulness 
actually amplifies a person’s ability to be self-aware.”°* Being mindful reveals how one 
habitually thinks and feels. People can get caught up in automatic thinking, reviewing the 
past, and rehearsing the future. Mindfulness trains individuals to stop and consider the 


present moment, both in body and mind.™ This is important because “a huge amount of 


that thinking about the past and future is unhelpful: it’s mental clutter, it’s rumination on 


5! Goleman et al., Primal Leadership, 254. 


52M. Hughes, and J. B. Terrell, The Emotionally Intelligent Team (San Francisco, CA: Jossey- 
Bass, 2007), 76-77. 


3 Daniel Goleman, “The Best Books on Emotional Intelligence,” August 14, 2021, 
https://fivebooks.com/best-books/emotional-intelligence-daniel-goleman/. 


4 Tessa Watt, “The Best Books on Mindfulness,” August 19, 2019, https://fivebooks.com/best- 
books/mindfulness-tessa-watt/. 
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things that happened, it’s perhaps worrying about things that may not happen in the 


future.”°° Refocusing on the present enables conscious and deliberate decision-making. 
Therefore, mindful self-awareness is the first step toward meaningful change in life and 
relationships. 

Knowing one’s emotional state is also critical because it will “leak” to others. 
Sigal Barsade studied this effect and concluded, “There was a significant influence of 
emotional contagion on individual-level attitudes and group processes.””°° Research 
studies show that emotional contagion occurs inconspicuously and mainly transmits 
through non-verbal cues.>’ In other words, being emotionally self-aware will help pastors 
know how their own emotional state affects the people they serve. 

Therefore, “self-awareness is a foundational skill; when you have it, self- 
awareness makes the other emotional intelligence skills much easier to use.”°* Taking 
time to reflect on one’s emotional state is all that is needed to start honing this skill. 
Emotions are not right or wrong, so no judgment is needed, and there are no emotional 
mistakes. Emotions are simply information about how the mind is processing situations. 
They give an honest understanding of people’s motivations for action.” 

The skill of emotional self-management benefits clergy in numerous ways. Being 


able to process one’s emotions and choosing an appropriate response is pivotal in life and 


+> Watt, “The Best Books on Mindfulness.” 


5° S. G. Barsade, "The Ripple Effect: Emotional Contagion and Its Influence on Group Behavior," 
Administrative Science Quarterly 47, no. 4 (2002): 644. 


57 Goleman et al., Primal Leadership, 254. 
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ministry. This requires flexibility and the ability to direct emotional energies toward 
positive behaviors.©° Goleman defines self-management by saying: 
“Self-management, then—which resembles an ongoing inner conversation—the 
component of emotional intelligence that frees us from being a prisoner of our 
feelings. It's what allows the mental clarity and concentrated energy that 
leadership demands, and what keeps disruptive emotions from throwing us off 
track. Leaders with such self-mastery embody an upbeat, optimistic enthusiasm 
that tunes resonance to the positive range.”*! 
These positive traits lead to leadership and ministry success. In contrast, the emotionally 
unhealthy leader with low self-awareness struggles in these four ways: the inability to 
process strong emotion, the failure to prioritize healthy relationships, the overextension 
of their schedule, and the lack of a work/Sabbath rhythm.” All of these areas can derail 
ministry practitioners, both personally and professionally. 
These issues have been exacerbated by the stress and anxiety of the pandemic. 
Barna research President, David Kinnaman, indicates that “42% of adults say anxiety has 
a negative impact on their most important relationships, and 39% say the same regarding 
depression.” He goes on to say, “I’ve never seen data like this in my 25 years of 
research. The resilience of pastors is being tested like no other time in our lives.” In a 


time when people look to the church for mental health support, and pastors are under 


incredible stress, emotional self-management is paramount. 


© Bradberry and Greaves, Emotional Intelligence 2.0, 29. 

6! Goleman et al., Primal Leadership, 46. 

62 Scazzero, Emotionally Healthy Leader, 27. 

63 David Kinnaman, “New Trends: 4 Ways the Pandemic is Negatively Impacting People,” 
September 20, 2020, https://careynieuwhof.com/new-trends-4-ways-the-pandemic-is-negatively-impacting- 
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Without self-awareness and self-management, emotions are in control, and no one 
wants to be controlled by negative emotions.® Clergy with good self-management will 
exhibit self-control even amid of stressful situations. It will also enable deeper 
transparency, which leads to authenticity and self-differentiation that allow pastors to be 
values-driven in conflictual situations.© Training in self-management also encourages 


adaptability, achievement orientation, initiative, and optimism.°’ 


Conclusion 

From the evidence presented, it is clear that emotional intelligence is a meta-skill 
that enables and enhances a host of other skills. It reduces the possibility of emotional 
harm in stressful situations and facilitates higher functioning during tense encounters. 
This is crucial for any relational work, but even more so for those in care-taking 
professions. All who practice ministry and heed Wesley’s admonition to “do no harm” 
should invest in the ongoing work of developing emotional intelligence. 

This work is even more necessary during anxious times. The pandemic has 
multiplied people’s anxiety in numerous ways. The context of this project is the United 
Methodist church, and, therefore, participants will be significantly affected by the current 
denominational divisions. America's religious landscape has been changing as the 


percentage of practicing Christians has continued to decline over the past 20 years.® 


65 Goleman et al., Primal Leadership, 45. 
6 Goleman et al., Primal Leadership, 254. 
67 Goleman et al., Primal Leadership, 255. 


68 Barna Research Group, “Signs of Decline & Hope Among Key Metrics of Faith,” March 4, 
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These factors combine to pressure pastors in unheard-of ways. The need to be 
emotionally adaptable and resilient has never been greater. 

Training in emotional self-awareness and self-management will aid ministry 
leaders in multiple ways. First, they will experience greater resilience during times of 
conflict and ambiguity. Second, they will not be debilitated in stressful situations. 
Instead, they will better utilize their own and others’ emotional energy to bring about 
more positive outcomes. Self-confidence will increase leading to a greater willingness to 
lead in uncertain situations. Their positive emotional state will be contagious, enabling 
more successful and unifying outcomes.°? 

These gains will transcend particular ministry circumstances. Unlike training that 
pertains to specific situations, development in emotional intelligence aids the leader 
throughout the gamut of ministry experience. So new viral variants or denominational 
challenges will be met with greater adaptability, flexibility, and courage. Emotionally 
mature clergy can help raise the entire system to a new level of health and functioning. 

All these factors lead to a healthy and abundant life—for clergy, their families, 
and their ministries. Scripture encourages believers in this work: “The purposes in the 
human mind are like deep water, but the intelligent will draw them out” (Prov. 20:5). 
Hopefully, all ministry practitioners will have the opportunity and desire to take the 


plunge and dive into the emotionally deep waters of self. 


® Goleman et al., Primal Leadership, 18. In fact, “Roughly 50 to 70 percent of how employees 
perceive their organization’s climate can be traced to the actions of one person: the leader.” 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


It has become clear that the lack of emotional intelligence training for local 
church clergy impedes their ability to address anxiety and stressful situations within their 
congregations. This, in turn, hinders not only their ministry response, but also their self- 
satisfaction and self-perception as ministers. However, basic training in emotional 
intelligence will benefit their sense of presence and well-being, thereby elevating their 
effectiveness in dealing with stressful situations within the congregation. This project will 
demonstrate that if pastors develop greater emotional intelligence, then they will 
experience better self-regard and anxiety management, leading to positive outcomes in 
ministry and increased life satisfaction. 

The intent of this project is to help pastors develop a regular routine of 
emotionally healthy practices that lead to greater emotional self-awareness and emotional 
self-management. Emotional intelligence is a skill set, and, therefore, practical skill 
training, not delivering informational content around emotional intelligence, was the 
priority. Participants were only given rudimentary teaching and information that 
pertained to the protocol they were being asked to participate in. One can think of this 
project’s skill training like teaching a person to swim. Beginners only need basic 


instruction before they get in the pool and really learn to swim. Likewise, this project 
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asked pastors to learn and commit to a set of practices they then could take back to their 
daily lives—the stress of ministry they swim in every day. 

The context of this project was the Western North Carolina Conference of the 
United Methodist Church. Clergy under active appointment to the local church were 
solicited as ideal project participants. Forty pastors were asked to participate, sixteen 
agreed, ten came to the project launch, and eight completed full participation. 

Five different data gathering instruments were used. Three pre-project and post- 
project assessments were administered. Additionally, each participant was given two data 
recording devices to use during the project. One was a logbook to utilize during their 
daily protocol, and the other was a weekly review sheet to further elicit insights. Both the 
logbooks and the weekly review sheets were collected at the end of the project, but the 
logbooks were not utilized for project data. Finally, recorded interview sessions took 
place at each of the three project meetings. These provided ample amounts of anecdotal 
evidence. 

This project began with an initial in-person gathering on Friday, February 4"" and 
concluded with a second meeting on Friday, March 24". The first meeting included pre- 
project assessments, a project overview, and emotional intelligence teaching. The time 
concluded with project directions, a time for questions, and final instructions. The core of 
the project was a simple ten-minute protocol for participants to follow for at least 5 out of 
7 days a week for the following seven weeks. The protocol was designed to elevate 
participants’ emotional awareness and intentionality throughout the project duration. 


There was also a weekly review sheet to further elicit participant’s reflections. 
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On Friday, February 24" there was a virtual (zoom) mid-point check in meeting. 
This consisted of several interview questions and an opportunity to clarify any issues 
participants may have had regarding their assignments. This meeting also served as a 
mid-project opportunity for data gathering. 

The final gathering started with post-project assessments and then a series of 
interview questions similar to the mid-project set. This meeting was not as long, as there 
was no more emotional intelligence training offered. However, participants were allowed 
to ask questions about the protocol and were given some of the rationale behind the 
methodology of the project. After the meeting ended in prayer, participants were given a 
list of resources for further study if they desired to continue their exploration of 
emotional intelligence. 

The success of this project lies not in the participant’s informational recall about 
emotional intelligence, but in their personal emotional development. In analyzing the 
data, I sought to answer a few questions: Did the participants gain one or two insights 
about themselves that could shape their future ministry (emotional self-awareness)? Did 
their behaviors change in during emotional situations (self-management)? And were these 
insights noticeable and impactful enough to create a desire to develop their emotional 


intelligence skills even more? In these regards, the project was a complete success. 


Methodology 
While developing the project methodology, two major challenges needed to be 
addressed throughout the framework. First, utilizing the hypothesis, this project aimed to 


demonstrate that if pastors develop greater emotional intelligence, then they experience 
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better self-regard and anxiety management, leading to positive outcomes in ministry and 
increased life satisfaction. Therefore, I needed to employ tools to measure self-regard and 
anxiety management. These measurement devices needed to be as accurate and 
applicable as possible, but selection and development of these tools posed a challenge as 
they sought to measure change in the affective and conative realm, rather than the 
cognitive realm. 

Secondly, and even more problematic, emotional intelligence is a skill. Like any 
skill, it takes a long time to master. Participants needed to learn the basics of emotional 
intelligence, but ultimately the success of the project would be evidenced by changes in 
their practice and behavior. Normally, growth in emotional intelligence demonstrated by 
shifts in thinking and behavior takes months or years to be evidenced clearly. By design, 
this project could only run for six to eight weeks. Could success be ascertained in such a 
short time period, and what measurement tools would be granular enough to provide data 
revealing even slight changes? 

Therefore, taking these two challenges into account, the project design needed to 
focus less on instruction and more on participants’ actual use of emotionally intelligent 
practices. After consulting with context associates, another restricting factor was 
considered: the amount of time pastors have to devote to daily or weekly practices. 
Participants’ time commitment would have to be weighed against the probability of 
successful completion of the project. In other words, if the project required too much 
time, a majority of the subjects may drop out, leaving large gaps in the data. Therefore, I 
decided that although Sabbath practice is an important component of the foundational 


work towards this project, it would be minimized in favor of a smaller daily practice. 
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Again, development of small, regular practices over time should produce greater 
evidence of change. 

After conversation with the Professional Associates, I chose five measurement 
devices. First, I developed a simple pre-project and post-project assessment to gather 
participant information that may have affected study results. For instance, the 
participants’ age or years in ministry might give certain individuals greater previous 
exposure to emotionally intelligent instruction or situation handling. This instrument also 
sought to ascertain the participants’ self-perceived level of understanding of emotional 
intelligence both before and after the project. This did not directly test their knowledge, 
but rather their own confidence in understanding emotional intelligence. Again, the 
project sought to raise the pastors’ skill level in emotionally intelligent practice, which I 
hypothesized would correlate positively with their level of self-confidence with these 
skills. 

I developed a second measuring tool to discover the participants’ self-perception 
and ego strength. Ten different “I am” statements were offered to participants, allowing 
them to self-score their confidence in areas such as creativity, self-worth, and problem 
solving. This tested participants’ self-regard, which is a trait that would hopefully grow 
through emotionally intelligence training. By using this tool both pre- and post-project, 
evidence of positive growth could directly assess the project’s hypothesis. 

The third measurement, administered both pre- and post-project, was an online 
assessment developed by TalentSmart that tested participants’ strength in the four basic 
quadrants of emotional intelligence: self-perception, self-management, social perception, 


and social management. This tool gave numerical scores from 1—100 in all four areas for 
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each participant. This assessment was chosen due to its external validity (having been 
administered over 500,000 times) and for the raw score in the quadrants intending to give 
some quantitative validity to the project. Two uses of this online instrument came free 
with a purchase of publisher TalentSmart’s book, Emotional Intelligence 2.0. Therefore, 
each participant was given a copy of this book to enable their participation in this 
assessment. The book itself not only has a couple of chapters of introducing emotional 
intelligence to its readers, but also several chapters of exercises to help improve the 
reader’s emotional intelligence skills in various situations. When asked in the final 
interview of the project, several participants indicated that they had read parts of the book 
and found the information helpful. This varible between particpants was not explored 
further, but could have helped influence the results of this project. 

Two tools were given to project participants to use throughout the project. The 
first was weekly review sheets. These had questions to aid participants’ reflection on their 
emotions, understandings, and insights from the previous week. This was a reduced 
implementation of the previous plan for greater Sabbath reflection and writing. Subjects 
were also provided with a daily log. The main component of the project was the 
utilization of a 10-minute daily protocol, and this guide was for recording their responses. 
Both of these sources of data were not referenced during our sessions together but 
collected at the end of the project. Even though participants’ daily logs were gathered 
during the post-project meeting, they were not utilized as a source for project data. Some 
useful information might be gleaned from their responses to the daily protocol’s 
questions, but that amount of data would be unwieldly to sort through and any potential 


points of interest would only be tangential to demonstrating emotional growth. One 
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participant even acknowledged this during the final interview saying the daily journal 
entries were “all over the map” depending on the time of day they completed the 
protocol. So, the journal helped subjects notice their many moods, an important EQ skill, 
but trying to find patterns would require a more clinical study and be beyond the scope of 
this project. 

Finally, the most important method of gathering evidence was the interview 
process during our mid-project and post-project meetings. Halfway through the project, 
seven questions were asked attempting to elicit strong anecdotal evidence for the 
project’s effectiveness. These same questions were used again in the post-project 
meeting. Answering the hypothesis required evidence of both affective and connotative 
change, and this would best be seen in actual experiential narratives. These interviews, 
when cross referenced with the other data gathering tools, provided a rich source of 
evidence for the success of this project. 

The core component of this project was the daily protocol. Participants were 
asked to utilize five emotionally intelligent practices for five days a week throughout the 
seven-week project. This routine was designed to last less than ten minutes each day and 
subjects were asked to perform the sequence within two hours of waking up. The weekly 
review was designed to take less than 20 minutes each week, so between the two 
practices, participants were asked to invest approximately 70 minutes a week for the 
duration of the seven-week project. Each of the practices highlighted different 
emotionally intelligent skills in the self-awareness and self-management domains. 

To begin the protocol, participants utilized a phone application (app) called 


“Moodmeter.” This app allows users to answer the three basic questions of emotional 
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self-awareness: what am I feeling, why am I feeling this way, and how strong is this 
feeling? It begins with a screen divided into four quadrants: high energy/unpleasant, high 
energy/pleasant, low energy/unpleasant, low energy/pleasant. Once a quadrant is chosen, 
a five-by-five grid appears, with each of the 25 squares representing an emotion in 
different degrees of energy and pleasantness. This gives the user a total of 100 options to 
choose from to indicate their current mood. Once a mood is selected, then users have an 
opportunity to identify one or more causes for their mood. This quick check-in takes less 
than a minute and helps users develop an ongoing awareness of their emotional state. It 
also develops users’ emotional vocabulary and gives simple suggestions to “shift” their 
felt state—a benefit in emotional self-management. 

After checking in on the Moodmeter, participants practiced two minutes of 4-7-8 
breathing. This is a controlled, rhythmic breathing practice designed to bring about a 
conscious sense of calm and well-being.' The practice entails simply breathing in counted 
intervals: breathing in for 4 counts, holding for 7 counts, and exhaling for 8 counts. 
Developing this skill has great benefits for calming the mind in preparation for emotional 
awareness. Dr. Weil popularized this particular practice, explaining: 

This breathing exercise is a natural tranquilizer for the nervous system. Unlike 

tranquilizing drugs, which are often effective when you first take them but then 

lose their power over time, this exercise is subtle when you first try it, but gains in 


power with repetition and practice. Do it at least twice a day. You cannot do it too 
frequently.” 


' Andrew Weil, Three Breathing Exercises and Techniques. February 2022. 
https://www.drweil.com/health-wellness/body-mind-spirit/stress-anxiety/breathing-three-exercises/ 


> Thid. 
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The third step in the protocol is the recitation of the Welcoming Prayer developed 


by Father Thomas Keating, a promoter of contemplative prayer.* Contemplative prayer is 
similar to meditation, and both are important practices for emotional development. 
Keating says, “Welcoming Prayer is the practice that actively lets go of thoughts and 
feelings that support the false-self system. It embraces painful emotions experienced in 
the body rather than avoiding them or trying to suppress them.”* The Welcoming Prayer 
(see appendix A) has three movements. The first movement opens participants to 
welcoming life as it is in the moment—both the pleasant and unpleasant. This welcoming 
is not a “labeling” process, but rather an acceptance of one’s current circumstances and 
how the Holy Spirit can use all of life to bring about our healing. The prayer continues 
with several lines of release where supplicants let go of chasing their desires. Finally, the 
prayer concludes with an openness to the internal work of God. This pattern of prayer is 
highly effective in stirring and identifying deep emotional drives. Therefore, participants 
not only notice these powerful forces (emotional self-awareness), but also consider 
releasing them and inviting God to re-work their internal drivers (emotional self- 
management.) 

The final two steps involved subjects writing in their daily journal pages. First, 
participants were instructed to record three things from the past that they were grateful 
for. For example, they were instructed not to record gratitude for an upcoming lunch with 
a friend. The items also had to be specific and relatively unique; they were not supposed 


to say the same three things every day. This exercise helped participants develop an 


3 Contemplative Prayer. Fr. Thomas Keating. https://www.contemplativeoutreach.org/fr-thomas- 
keating/. 
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ongoing sense of gratitude throughout the project with the intention of facilitating a 
greater sense of gratitude throughout the day. 

Finally, the fifth step was to record their intentions for acting as their “best self” 
throughout the coming day. A key practice of emotional self-management is to first 
consider one’s desired goals, outcomes, and relationships. This helps develop personal 
emotional intelligence growth in two ways. First, being intentional about connecting with 
a one’s picture of their best self sets a person on the path of greater emotional self- 
management. Being purposeful helps guide them to more mature emotional responses 
throughout the day. Second, if they fall short of acting as their best self, it provides an 
opportunity for reflection as to why. Usually this indicates some level of unhealthy 
emotional self-management, and, therefore, the experience provides participants an 
opportunity for discernment in emotional self-awareness. 

These five practices were chosen for both their simplicity, expectation for impact, 
and brevity. It is believed that the entire protocol could easily be completed in under ten 
minutes and that each item would build both emotional self-awareness and self- 
management. The practices are all readily understandable with a minimum of instruction 
and easy to do. None of the practices prompted recording personal or embarrassing data, 
and therefore they could be good sources of discussion during group interviews, and 


easily turned in as a data source for the project. 


Implementation 
The project ran for seven weeks from Friday, February 3, 2023, to Friday, March 


24. The start date of the project had to begin after the Spring doctoral intensive, which 
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occurred the week before. Developing measurable gains in emotional intelligence takes 
long periods of time, and, therefore, the project needed to be as long as possible. 
However, since all participants were pastors in the local church, the church calendar also 
had to be considered. So, the project was shortened from the maximum of eight weeks to 
seven weeks to finish the week before pastors’ preparations for Holy Week (which began 
with Palm Sunday, April 2.) 

Potential participants were solicited two months before the project began with a 
personal email invitation in December 2022. Ideally, the project would have had 8-12 
participants. Since the level of commitment required to finish the protocols was high, an 
abundance of subjects was solicited to ensure a satisfactory number completing the 
project requirements. One context associate suggested a conference-wide appeal through 
email (which would have reached about 800 eligible pastors), but I decided to try a 
personal approach first. This first, personal invitation to forty-two pastors proved to be 
enough. Sixteen active clergy indicated they would participate, and they soon received 
follow up emails with more information including two reminder emails leading up to the 
project launch. 

However, the level of attrition was higher than expected. Two pastors discovered 
conflicts in their schedules and dropped out before the initial project launch meeting. 
One pastor called in sick on the morning of the launch and three other pastors did not 
show up without any notification or explanation. Therefore, the initial project launch was 
attended by ten pastors. By the mid-point check in meeting, two other pastors dropped 
out citing the inability to make time for the daily protocols. Another two pastors were 


unable to come to the final project meeting, but both were able to email a significant 
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amount of project data to include in the analysis. So, the final analysis includes data from 
eight project participants. 

The pre-project and post-project meetings were held at the office of the Western 
North Carolina Conference of the United Methodist Church in Huntersville, North 
Carolina. This was chosen as a meeting place due to its familiarity and centrality to 
project participants. This location had a large, fully equipped conference room that was 
utilized for both meetings. Even though the location is fairly central to the conference, the 
geography of the conference is very large, and several participants had to travel over an 
hour to attend meetings. Therefore, the mid-project meeting was conducted on Zoom to 
make participation easier for everyone. 

The initial meeting ran from 9:00 am to approximately 12:40 pm and was broadly 
divided into four segments. After distributing project materials and initial introductions, 
the first hour was dominated by the three pre-project assessments. The next two hours 
included a presentation on emotional intelligence and an explanation of each project 
component. The final hour was scheduled for a question-and-answer session. 

This is an outline of the teaching segment on emotional intelligence: 


1. The Importance of Emotional Intelligence Work 
The adverse effects of stress in ministry 
b. Scriptural support for emotional health (drawing on both John 10:10 and 
Matthew 22:37-40) 
c. The emphasis on emotional intelligence in the secular world 
2. Introductory Teaching on Emotional Intelligence 
a. Definitions 
b. Daniel Goleman’s work 


c. Basic emotional truths 


A. 


The four quadrants 


e. The benefits 


3. An Explanation of the Five Practices of the Daily Protocol 
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Participants were given project materials in a folder upon arrival at the pre-project 


meeting. Inside the folder, behind their papers, was a sticker with a number. Initially, 
sixteen participants were expected to attend the meeting, and therefore, the folders 


contained the numbers 1—16. The folders were shuffled and given out at random to the 


ten attendees at the initial meeting. Eight clergy finished the project and turned in data, so 


throughout this paper, these subjects will be consistently referred to by their project 


number—a random number between 1 and 16. 


Table 1. Participant Age and Experience 


Participant Number Age Range Years of Ministry Experience 
1 30-39 11 
2 30-39 9 
=) 60-69 28 
4 50-59 23 
7 60-69 a) 
10 50-59 15 
11 50-59 23 
14 40-49 18 
Averages ~50 years old 20.25 years 


Project participants appeared to be a good mix of gender and ethnicity, but since 


neither of these traits were considered essential for the study, participants were not asked 


to provide this information. Two variables that could affect the results were age and years 


of ministry experience. Typically, people grow in their emotional intelligence over time, 


especially when engaged in a highly relational profession such as ministry. Therefore, 
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participants were asked to provide this information. However, it is unknown whether 
these traits would make it easier or less likely for participants to see growth in their 
emotional intelligence during the limited timeframe of the project. 

The project administrator has almost thirty years of ministry experience and 
therefore, since participants were found through personal connection, this may have 
caused the average age and years of ministry experience to skew high. 

Both the pre-project and post-project questionnaires included questions regarding 
participants’ existing rhythms of self-care. Each of these variables could be cross- 
referenced with other data to see if any significant correlations might be present. These 
questions included: 

1. In atypical month, how many weeks do you practice Sabbath? 

2. Ina typical week, how many days do you practice an intentional, personal 

devotional routine? 

3. Are you currently engaging a spiritual director or coach (life or ministry)? 


4. Are you currently seeing a counselor or therapist? 


In the table below, the shaded columns represent the answers on the post-project 
questionnaire. If a participant answered in a range (i.e. 3 or 4 devotions per week), then 


the table indicates this with a decimal number (3.5). 
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Table 2. Self-Care Questionnaire 


Participant mapeatls Devotionals | Spiritual : sap balls Devotionals 
per : Therapist per 
Number per week | Director per week 
month month 
1 | a2 yes no a 4.5 
2 2 fi) no no 4 5 
3 4 7 no no a5 if 
4 4 25 no no 4.5 Sm) 
7 1 3.5 yes no 35 4 
10 4.5 4 no no 4 35 
11 1 3 yes no 1 2) 
14 4 4 no yes 4 2 


The questionnaires also asked open-ended questions about Sabbath practice and 
personal devotional routines. For Sabbath, most answers fell into these broad categories: 
physical rest (especially sleeping in), exercise, time with family, hobbies, and devotional 
activities. Interestingly, only one participant specifically mentioned not working. As 
expected, personal devotional routines included devotional reading and prayer. However, 
several also mentioned podcasts, meditation, and coffee. Surprisingly, only two 
participants mentioned the daily protocol on the post-project questionnaire when asked 
about their devotional routine. Perhaps most participants did not see a connection 
between emotional and spiritual growth practices. 

The bulk of the questionnaires sought to determine participants’ self-reported 
knowledge and skills of emotional intelligence. After asking participants to define 
emotional intelligence, four scalar questions were used to assess self-confidence in each 
quadrant. The actual scalar statements can be seen in the questionnaires in appendix B, 


but the following table was generated by giving each response a numerical value from 1 
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to 4 (with 1 being unaware/unable and 4 being fully aware/able). Again, the post-project 


answers are shaded. 


Table 3. Emotional Intelligence Questionnaire 


Participant 
Number 


a : 


2.88 


[re 
ea 
Le 
Pa 
Base 
— 


eel 
es 
hae 
Averages | 2.75 on 
It appears that this section of inquiry was not implemented well. The 
overwhelming “3” response seems to indicate that participants were comfortable rating 
themselves as having acceptable emotional intelligence skills, but not comfortable in 
giving themselves the highest level of proficiency.° A larger scale would have made 
smaller gains more visible. The most significant indication in this data is noting that all 
three scores of ‘2’ in emotional self-awareness became a ‘3’ by the end of the project. 
The next two pre- and post-project assessments will be presented here along with 
a cursory summation of findings. Connections between these measuring tools, along with 
testimony from the weekly reviews and anecdotal evidence from the interviews, will be 


considered together in the next section, Summary of Learnings. 


> Note that every original score of ‘4’ lowered to a ‘3’ by the end of the project. Does this indicate 
participants’ rethinking their emotional intelligence confidence overall, or simply on the day they answered 
the questionnaire? 
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The second pre-project measurement was a “Self-Assessment Evaluating Self- 


Esteem and Agency” seen in Appendix C. This evaluation contains twelve statements 


which participants could scale themselves on from 1—10. A score of 1 indicated that the 


participant did not believe the statement described them at all, while a score of 10 


indicated that the statement was a completely accurate regarding themselves. Each 


statement was written in strong affirmative terms and therefore high scores would signify 


a strong sense of self-esteem. This assessment was designed to directly test the 


hypothesis’ assertion that the project would increase subjects’ self-perception. The scores 


on individual questions are not important, therefore the following table simply averages 


participants’ scores before and after (shaded) the project. 


Table 4. Self-Assessment Evaluating Self-Esteem and Agency 


Participant number | Pre-project self-esteem | Post-project self-esteem | % change 
1 7.83 8.42 +7.5% 
2 7.08 8.08 +14.1% 
3 7.5 oe +5.6% 
4 7.42 8 +7.8% 
7 7.21 8.41 +16.6% 
10 8 8.58 +7.3% 
11 7.83 F267 -2.1% 
14 425 7.83 +8% 
Average Toe 8.11 +7.8% 


Again, there is one score (participant #11) who shows a small negative change, 


whereas the rest of the participants demonstrate a strong positive rise in their self-esteem. 


In fact, when participant #11 is removed from the equation, the average rise of the other 


seven participants is 9.6%—a very significant gain in only seven weeks. Interestingly, 
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when turning in the second assessment, participant #11 said that going backwards in 
these strong self-esteem statements may actually be a sign of greater emotional 
intelligence. So, even though their score decreased, participant #11 seemed to indicate 
felt emotional growth. 

The third pre-project and post-project measurement tool was designed externally 
by TalentSmart; an organization dedicated to improving emotional intelligence both for 
individuals and teams.° In their book EQ 2.0, they include a code for customers to take an 
online emotional intelligence assessment twice for free. During the pre-project meeting, 
each participant received a copy of this book with instructions to take the online 
assessment within two days. The same instructions were given after the post-project 
meeting as well. Some subjects turned in their scores later than requested, but all were 
received within a reasonable timeframe. The following table shows participants’ scores in 


all four quadrants both before and after (shaded) the project. 


® Their work can be found at: www.talentsmarteq.com. 
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Table 5. TalentSmart Emotional Intelligence Assessment 


Self- Self- Relational | Self- Self- Relational | Relational | Average 

a aware pei Relational eg aware- pee aware- manage- overall 
aT ie nent ia areness | ment ness rae | nent ment gain 
<<< 0Llltt—~tS 
Pe Po oe fae 
ac coca ewEs 


es 


Clearly, the daily protocol proved effective even in a short seven week time 


period. Subjects 2 and 11 remained relatively even in their scores, but all other 
participants made significant gains. The protocol was designed particularly to enhance 
the first two quadrants in self-awareness and self-management, as exhibited clearly by 
participant #4. However, the latter two quadrants depend on the first two, therefore 
participant gains were demonstrated in all four areas of emotional intelligence. 
Beyond the daily protocol, participants were also asked to provide data in the 

form of a weekly review. The weekly review (see appendix D) contained five simple 
questions designed to take less than 20 minutes to answer: 

1. How many times did you practice the daily morning routine this past week? 

2. How many times did you use the Moodmeter app this past week? 

3. Overall, how would you describe your emotional state this past week? 

4. What insights did you have about your emotional self? 


5. What do you hope to do differently this coming week? 
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The first two questions could reveal some additional data to cross-reference with 
participants’ emotional growth but were mainly included to introduce some 
accountability.’ If participants knew they would have to answer those questions each 
week and turn in the data at the end of the project, they would be more likely to do their 
practices throughout the project. The third question was intentionally broad and helped 
move participants to reflect on their past week emotionally. The fourth question is the 
key data gathering point and answers will be discussed in the next section. The fifth 
question served to develop a greater intentionality with participants’ emotional 
intelligence work. 

The pre-project meeting ended with a short question and answer session. Most of 
this time was spent quickly going over the next meeting dates and re-emphasizing 
participants’ commitment to setting time aside for the daily protocol and weekly reviews. 
Everyone seemed primed and ready for full participation. 

Seven participants attended the mid-project zoom meeting. Two participants had 
already dropped out of the project by this meeting, and one had a conflict and could not 
be on the zoom call that day. After some greetings, participants were asked if they had 
any problems or questions about following the daily protocol. Everyone seemed to be 
comfortable with their participation, so the interview segment of the call was begun. 
There were six basic questions to get the discussion started: 

1. Has your daily practice been difficult? Why or why not? 


2. What patterns are emerging from your practice? 


7 A good example of cross-referencing the data: Participant 2 showed the least growth (and even 
some negative results) in the four quadrant scores in the TalentSmart results, but they also revealed the 
lowest engagement out of the group in the daily practice, Moodmeter usage, and number of completed 
weekly reviews. 
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3. What insights have you gained about yourself? 


4, What insights have you gained about your relational systems, both personal and 

ministerial? 

5. What do you hope will emerge from continuing these practices? 

6. Do you have any questions about this process? 

Several follow up questions naturally evolved throughout the process. The discussion, 
along with reminders about project requirements, filled the two-hour time allotted. 

The post-project meeting was again held at the offices of the Western North 
Carolina Conference of the United Methodist Church in Huntersville, North Carolina. 
This meeting followed a similar format to the pre-project meeting, but the time frame 
(9:00—12:00) was reduced by an hour because there was no teaching component. 
Participants gathered, and, after a short welcome, they were given the post-project 
questionnaire and the assessment measuring self-esteem and agency. These were 
completed before our final interview session, so that their answers would not be 
influenced by the following group discussions. Instructions for taking the second online 
TalentSmart assessment within 48 hours were given at this time as well. 

The majority of the three-hour meeting was spent in a group interview. These 
were the planned interview questions: 

1. What is your understanding of Emotional Intelligence? 

2. What was difficult about this project and what was easy? 

3. What insights have you gained about yourself? 

4. What insights have you gained about your relational systems, both personal and 


ministerial? 
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5. Do you feel successful in achieving your goals for this project? Why or why not? 

6. If anything, what do you hope to do next in the area of emotional intelligence? 
Many follow up questions naturally occurred, and the group was very talkative. Near the 
end of the allotted time, participants had the opportunity to make final comments about 
their experience. The project was closed with prayer, but before everyone left, the group 


was given brief instructions and tools for exploring emotional intelligence further. 


Summary of Learnings 

For such a short timeframe, participants showed remarkable growth in their 
emotional intelligence. Their self-awareness grew as they developed the ability to notice, 
identify, and accept their emotional state in the present moment. They also demonstrated 
new levels of self-management by choosing new responses to their emotional states. 
These assertions can be seen in the numerical data already provided in the previous 
section. Now the last two measurement tools will be considered—the self-reported and 
anecdotal data gathered through the weekly review sheets and the group interviews. 
After these final data points are reviewed, a cohesive summary of learnings will be 
presented. 

The Weekly Review sheets provided large quantities of data and some very 
insightful quotes. They also revealed personal stories that would not have otherwise been 
shared. One participant went through a deeply personal family tragedy early in the 
project. This person did not reveal anything about the event during group interviews, so 
the weekly review journaling questions allowed a more private avenue to share emotional 


stories. 
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One of the most apparent learnings from the weekly review sheets was an 
abundance of evidence supporting this project’s problem: clergy are under stress in the 
workplace. There was a repeated theme of desiring to “get away” from the stress of the 
church. One participant wrote, “Just having a break, especially one that takes me far 
away from the parish, improves my emotional state.” Another specifically named 
emotional improvement away from the church by saying, “Having time off give me time 
to reflect and center and get a deeper sense of calm—where I feel mellow and less 
irritated.” Several participants indicated a sort of dichotomy between the stress of church 
life and the calm of home life. For example, “I found myself at my best while doing 
things with my family—then my work was more pleasant as a result.” One participant 
used the word “boundaries” between church and home with the intonation that work is 
the place of emotional drain, and home is the refuge. Out of eight participants’ seven 
weekly reviews, only one participant mentioned the possibility of having a “moment of 
joy” at work. The overwhelming majority of testimony points to church work as 
emotionally draining at best and damaging at worst. Such as, “With church stuff right 
now, I almost have to hide how I feel. It’s a tense relationship and I can’t quite be 
myself,” and “It’s so hard when you can’t be fully honest about how you are feeling. 
This church stuff is soooooo frustrating.” 

One interesting phenomena among many participants was the felt need to not only 
recharge away from church, but then using the language of “carrying” their positive 
emotional state into their ministry. One felt the need to “Keep that serenity when I have 
to go to work.” Another similar testimony said, “I hope to take the renewed energy and 


peace I have gained while being away from the parish to continue a healthy trajectory. I 
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am now less stressed so hopefully I will be less reactive.” Participant #1 took time off 
and it gave them a “time to reflect and center and get a deeper sense of calm — where I 
feel more mellow and less irritated.” This person follows with the desire to “continue to 
keep a sense of calm and contentment” back into their ministry. This showed up again the 
next week as participant #1 expressed that “spending intentional time with my family 
really helps my mood,” followed by the same intention to “keep that serenity when I have 
to go to work.” 

Alternatively, one participant described the reverse technique they used to “push 
any feelings I have into the corner ‘for later’—a process of waiting to get home to flush 
out negative feelings. Participant #4 did this as well by carrying church frustrations to 
three or four safe friends. They shared, “I can be open and honest with them and I could 
rage and vent here (gestures one direction), but that didn’t effect here (gestures the other 
direction)... I’ve always had those family members and friends I can vent with.” During 
the project, this same participant said they have utilized this technique less, explaining: “I 
would do some internal processing before I would turn toward those systems. [Now, 
instead], I would do some self-reflection, processes it on my own—I did find myself 
doing more of that internal work.” 

These practices and language reinforce this idea of the participants’ church-work 
life as being “bad,” in the sense of draining or detrimental, and life outside of church as 
being “good” for restoration or as a fueling for life. This idea of re-fueling for life was 
stated as, “I found myself at my best while doing things with my family—then my work 
also was more pleasant as a result!” Another participant shared this sentiment in a yes/no 


approach resolving to, “be more calm and say no to things, so I can spend time with my 
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family.” Two weeks later this person echoed the same desire during a sad week, saying 
“But I stayed connected with friends and family and God, so it was okay.” 

Most participants complied with the project parameters and utilized the daily 
routine approximately five times each week with some variation. Regularity was easier 
for participants that already had a morning routine. One group member was already 
utilizing some emotionally intelligent practices like silence and meditation and therefore 
easily adopted the routine. In the final interview, two participants said they noticed that 
where they did their protocol affected the process. If they filled out the journal at home, 
then their thankfulness and best self exercises focused on their home identity more. If 
they completed it at work, then they felt their answers to those questions were in the 
context of ministry. During the mid-project interview, two participants agreed that the 
routine was easier to do when they were in a good mood. 

Several also said the same thing about using Moodmeter. One participant felt like 
there were not enough options on the Moodmeter. The same participant echoed this 
feeling in the final interview: "I wanted to like it, but my emotions did not match—they 
were never quite right.” Since there are 100 different emotions to choose on the app, is 
this problem a program deficit or an inability to name one’s current emotional state? 
Though outside the scope of this study, this would be a good question to explore further. 
Several clergy felt educated by looking at all of the different emotional options in the 
Moodmeter. They liked swiping through the quadrants and looking at the different 
gradations of emotions. All the choices helped one participant realize, “how complex and 
nuanced our emotions are. Even with all the choices that are there... I still can’t get the 


right one.” This benefited one participant who shared, “When I logged in my mood, I 
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looked at the moods that were in the next quadrant and I thought that a good shift may be 


just one step over towards the center. I was more intentional just by being aware of where 
I was internally.” This person would then make a conscious choice to “present” 
themselves (self-management) in a different mood. Alternatively, Participant #11 learned, 
“Tt’s ok to be in the unpleasant emotional side of the Moodmeter—we don’t have to 
judge whether it is good or bad, just accept where we are.” 

Several participants recognized the positive effects the morning routine had on 
their emotional state during the day and therefore resolved to use it more frequently. One 
participant said that it “set the foundation for the rest of my day.” Another chimed in, 
recalling that the protocol helped “prepare for the day emotionally.” It seemed to have a 
refueling effect as participant #14 described the experience after doing the protocol, “I 
am ready to go and confident, but then later in the day, I become reactive and wonder 
what happened.” Some described a similar experience and the desire to be “more 
intentional” throughout the day. Even though the feature was not emphasized during this 
project, the Moodmeter app gives suggestions for “shifting away” from unpleasant 
emotions. Several participants indicated using this feature in greater ways throughout the 
project. 

This led to another surprising result: some participants during the project started 
doing the morning routine more than once a day to “recharge” their emotional state. 
Participant 3 adopted this habit by the fifth week and on week seven said, “This week I 
practiced the morning devotional more than once a couple of days—I was able to 
‘emotionally stabilize’ and this felt like victory.” Another searched for a recording of the 


Welcoming Prayer so they could use it more consistently. Interestingly, some participants 
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credited the routines of the project to motivate them to pick back up practices they had 
quit. For instance, one mentions other apps they resumed using for meditation, and 
another considered going back to therapy.* Several participants mentioned their intention 
to study emotional intelligence even further. During the final interview, participant #3 
described a negative correlation. When recounting periods where the morning routine 
was not regularly implemented, emotional reactions during those weeks seemed more 
negative. This individual was surprised by this revelation, but welcomed and valued it. 
This evidence gives great support to the utilization of the morning routine as a 
method of promoting greater emotional self-awareness. One strong theme throughout the 
weekly reviews was participants’ rising awareness of their emotionality, which led to 
many seeking methods of greater self-management. On subsequent weeks, one 
participant wrote, “I was more quickly able to recognize my emotion-driven behaviors 
and situations (mostly stressful) that cause them. In addition, I was able to change my 
actions and reactions to more life-affirming ones.” Followed by, “I am more quickly and 
frequently recognizing how my emotions are affecting my behaviors” and therefore, “I 
would like to become more aware of my emotions and how they affect my behaviors.” 
During the final interview, another participant shared, “I was excited about the 
weekly reviews because I found myself realizing ‘wow! this is why I feel this way.’” 
Participant #3 similarly wrote, “I feel like I am learning the importance of regarding my 
emotional countenance—whereas prior, I did not take time to ponder those things.” This 


person wanted to “Be more and more aware of my emotional drives — why I am in the 


8 The motivation for therapy was not presented as a negative result from this project but as a 
positive result. In particular, this participant thought it would be good to have someone to talk to about 
their feelings. 
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‘mood’ I am in and how to release myself to God.” Subject #2 shared a similar intention, 
“T will ... notice when my Moodmeter helps me identify feelings that may affect my 
interactions with others.” Developing the practice of ‘noticing’ is foundational to 
emotional self-awareness, so when a participant desires “to be more intentional about 
recognizing my feelings and work to shift them as needed,” it is a vital step forward. 

Participant #4 similarly shared, “I want to be more aware of how I react to 
frustrating situations and respond to them in healthier ways.” Later this individual 
recognized their growth in this area saying, “I have gotten better with my emotional 
health as Iam more cognizant of it.” And participant #4 desired to improve “by 
continuing to be aware of my responses to situations.” This is a prime example of why 
growth in emotional intelligence improves clergy functioning. This practice of “noticing” 
is not an isolated skill utilized in a unique situation. Rather it is a foundational component 
of change that everyone can practice in every situation to determine best actions (and 
responses) for desired outcomes and relationships in ministry. In the final interview, one 
participant felt that was their biggest learning about emotional growth. They shared, 
“When we talk about our past, how do we get rid of our hair-trigger response based on 
where you’ve come from...this is an opportunity to investigate that.” 

While learning self-awareness, participants discovered how various situations, 
especially people, effected their emotional state. One subject felt emotionally drained by 
a situation, “I think there are really BIG decisions we’ll have to soon make, and it has 
tired me a bit.” Sometimes a change in schedule disrupted emotional states. For example, 
a participant shared, “My emotions were impacted by an altered routine due to meetings 


and unexpected events.” Several participants began to realize this connection between 
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their emotions and their energy level. Some identified their energy level as a descriptor of 
their emotional state; for example when participant #2 described their week, “I was 
disappointed, at times relaxed, and at times exhausted.” Later this person shared how a 
single conversation at church could either bring immense amounts of energy or be 
completely draining. For them, “Just being aware of that has helped me better prepare 
myself.” 

Many seemed surprised at how much of an effect others had on their disposition 
and subsequent actions, even to the point of disappointment, for, as one participant 
expressed, “Circumstance should not allow my emotive self to be so very adversely 
effected, but it truly did.” One insight reads, “I am sensitive to how peoples’ ‘ills’ affect 
my ability to remain upbeat.” This led the same person to an important insight for 
emotional self-management: “I think I need to learn how to differentiate my surroundings 
from my emotions and remind myself that other peoples’ problems are not my own!” 
Participant #3 said: 

“T like to think that I have a handle on a lot of [my emotions. I think] after all 

these years, if someone is upset, it’s not going to affect me. It’s been really 

surprising to me that all it takes is one person that’s really adversarial and does 

something really stupid or harmful. How that emotionally causes me to spin a 

little bit more than I realized. I thought I had a handle on that, but I don’t.” 

This process of separating one’s emotions from other people was a recurring 
theme. Many expressed the desire to “not project my feelings [hopes and insecurities] 
onto other people.” In a related category, some participants learned how to not let other’s 
reactivity be projected onto them. During an interview, one clergy related the story of 


having a moment of laughter during an Ash Wednesday service. They explained, “I think 


in the past, I might have apologized to the congregation.” Instead, this person decided to 
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“Jean into this moment of laughter,” and discovered, “I wasn’t as concerned about it as I 
would have been in the past.” This is a beautiful example of anxiety management. 
When these moments of emotional self-awareness developed into ideas for 
emotional self-management, true changes began to occur. Participant #3 discovered an 
insight for self-management after reflecting on their emotional state. They “Had a large 
funeral and I felt it emotionally and physically. Rest should have come after this funeral, 


1»? 


and it didn’t happen. By week’s end I really felt emotionally spent!” Likewise, another 
subject desired to “have a little more self-focus over ‘others’ focus for some soul 
renewal.” A different participant made a simple similar note, “When I get a break, I do a 


lot better.” Participant #2 in the mid-project interview shared this learning, 


“When I recognize I’m in one of these low-energy moods, I really am more 
conscious of how I handle situations. Because if I go toward my default, this 
pattern or normal response will happen. But if I am aware of where I am, I can 
shift that a little bit. I can anticipate how a better outcome can be, so I try to work 
toward that better possible outcome.” 


The “best self” practice should have been explained better as it caused some 
confusion with some participants. One did not fully understand how that questions could 
be answered differently each day. Another struggled to answer the question since they did 
not know what they would encounter that day, so they based their answer on what 
happened the day before. Even though this participant changed their approach, reflecting 
on previous emotional states is a great emotionally intelligent practice as well. 

However, using this practice and anticipating the need for emotional self- 
management can create powerful change. Participant #7 spoke several times about “a 


certain individual as she seems to strike nerves.” However, this participant also planned 
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“to not measure my self-worth by the standard another person intones to me often.” 
During an interview, this same clergy elaborated, 


“There was one day I was answering the ‘best self? question and I knew that I was 
going to be encountering a colleague. You know that very last nerve that you 
have? [The one] that this person seems to strike over and over and over just 
pecking at it? I knew that I would be encountering this person, so I did write in 
that section that ‘I would show up by just listening and keeping my big mouth 
shut and try and live into the grace of the moment—finding a grace in the 
moment. I have to say, that really helped me later that afternoon when I had the 
encounter with the person. I was able to feel like there was accomplishment in 
that moment. Had I not written that down, I probably would have been rolling my 
eyes the whole time we talked. Instead, I was just rolling them inside my head. 
But it really helped facilitate the time we had together...I was able to quell my 
intuitive judging to be able to listen more intently rather than judge the entire time 
the person was talking.” 


Three weeks later, the same person began to realize, “when I felt myself getting irritated, 
I was able to recognize the cause and redirect.” Similarly, by the final week participant 
#2 recognized that “Events beyond my control can shift my mood” and also understood 
that “times of stress, uncertainty, and busyness require a higher degree of mindfulness.” 
Making connections like these between emotional self-awareness and remedial action for 
emotional self-management is the core learning for this project and clergy health overall. 
During the final interview, several clergy recognized this connection and wanted to 
answer their “best self” question by reviewing their actions the day before. By doing this 
assessment, participant #1 realized how they were projecting their emotional state on 
others. Reflecting on their previous actions is another excellent emotionally intelligent 
skill for pastors. 

One important emotionally intelligent skill that helps people emotionally self- 


manage better is consciously giving up control in a situation. This practice was 
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incorporated specifically in utilizing the Welcoming Prayer. Some participants struggled 
with this when praying the prayer, feeling like giving up control was releasing too much 
agency in their personal life and ministry. During the mid-project interview, several 
participants discussed the theology behind the welcoming prayer. They wondered, Is 
giving up the desire to change others and yourself abandoning God’s perfecting work? 
During this debate, one participant did offer, “Maybe we are not quite as in charge as we 
think we are.” Participants found it hard to “welcome” life each day as an avenue for 
God’s healing. They asked, “Do we welcome all thoughts? Shouldn’t we try to control 
our lives as a disciple of Christ?” 

During the final interview, some mentioned that they had most of the prayer 
memorized, but still struggled with the content. They expressed, “How do we welcome 
everything that comes to us? Is this Calvinistic and labeling everything we encounter 
‘good?’” Two participants acknowledged going through difficult times. One said, “a lot 
has been happening around me and it’s not for healing. And then how do I let go of 
control?” Later, they said that both pieces together were really helpful—a welcome 
tension that helped them grow. Several joked about releasing the desire for changing 
themselves seeming to be counter intuitive as they were part of this project to improve 
their emotional intelligence. These parts of the prayer were a struggle for several clergy. 

However, throughout the project, several signs appeared that evidenced the 
freedom of releasing control. Participant #1 said, ““When I let go, I do a lot better.” By 
week seven, another confidently stated, “I’m in a good place and on those few times of 
irritation, I was able to breathe and know it was not my responsibility to fix or control.” 


Participant #14 shared, “The idea of letting go is emptying ourselves and letting God fill 
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those spaces, whatever that means, and that is scary. There is some fear there. What if I 
do let go of some of this stuff? Maybe it is about emptying ourselves and trusting the 
work of God.” 

In the final interview, one participant linked it to their theology of suffering and 
found new grace in the prayer. Participant #4 added: 

“T’ve got to admit in January, with everything that is going on in the United 

Methodist Church and with what’s 2024 going to look like and I’ve been in my 

appointment for [several] years; I’ve always had this mentality—I’m going to 

trust the system and trust God. But suddenly in January, I found myself trying to 
manipulate the system a little bit. I started talking to people and putting out 
feelers...but then I read this (the Welcoming Prayer) and I said, ‘Crud. That’s 
what this is about.’ I mean that what this is about isn’t it? It’s about power and 
control, right? So, I was highly convicted of that.” 
This is a beautiful example of growth in emotional intelligence in the area of control. 
This testimony shows a new level of sensitivity to how our emotions move us to 
unwanted actions, but then we can consciously manage our emotional response and 
responsibly choose our desired path of action. After participants discussed their own 
struggles with desiring more control in life, one summed up the discussion by saying, 
“whenever there’s a rub [between what we want versus what is actually happing] — 
there’s the issue, pay attention to it.” 

The other components of the daily protocol, gratitude, the two-minute focused 
breathing, and the “best self’ practice were also valued by several participants. 
Participant #4 said that remembering “how blessed I am . . . puts my emotional state on 
an even keel.” Another participant shared, 

I’ve given thanks for things, that, a few weeks ago, I can’t imagine having been 

thankful for. I think that’s progress—being able to give thanks for some people 


who were driving me crazy a while ago. You know? Just seeing the good in it and 
continuing to stay in relationship in a positive way. 
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Participant #1 learned to take the gratitude practice into relationships. They shared, 


“The little gratitudes I record are similar, like, “my husband brings me coffee 
every morning.’ I haven’t realized how grateful I am for that little thing, so now I 
feel like I need to tell him those things more. So because I’ve tried to express 
those gratitudes to myself, I try to express those gratitudes to other people too. I 
notice things, and I am really grateful.” 


Another participant mentioned, 
“When I take time to be grateful, above and beyond the assignment, and when I 
take time to be intentional [about my best self] in the mornings, I tend to act and 
react in much healthier ways. I want to be more intentional about being grateful 
and showing up as my best self all throughout the day and not just in the morning 
when I do my daily assignment.” 
Similarly, someone added, “Maybe I need to do a check-in at the end of the day. A 
Moodmeter, where I am, how did I do, and how did these places of gratefulness play out 
today?” 

Subject #1 mentioned the breath practice several times, saying, “breathing really 
helps” and later, “Doing this practice helped me stay calm and have confidence in my 
interview. I did the breathing before and that really helped.” During one interview, 
participant #14 shared that they found using the breathing practice during a Council 
meeting very helpful. They also explained that: 

I have found myself when anxious or angry starting to do that [breathing] . . . It is 

a good internal practice, and the person doesn’t even know I am doing it. It has 

been helpful to re-center me like ‘this really isn’t about you and your emotions — 

just listen, relax, take it in.’ So that’s been helpful. 


Participant #4 gave this powerful testimony concerning the breathing practice: 


I have also used it because I have trouble sleeping. I have trouble going to sleep. I 
will wake up. I have used it [the breathing practice] when I wake up in the middle 
of the night. Because I have noticed within myself there is an anxiousness about 
‘Oh Lord, I need to get to sleep, but I can’t sleep.’ And it’s this vicious cycle. So I 
go into breathing, and it will calm me back down so to speak. 
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However, some struggled with the practice. One participant was not as regular with that 


part of the practice saying it was hard to slow down. 


Conclusions 

This project, by utilizing a regular protocol of emotionally intelligent practices, 
sought to prove this hypothesis: If pastors develop greater emotional intelligence, then 
they will experience better self-regard and anxiety management, leading to positive 
outcomes in ministry and increased life satisfaction. All of the evidence gathered points 
to complete success in this regard. I was genuinely surprised at the amount of progress 
participants achieved through this short seven-week project. 

An initial success demonstrated during the final interview session was 
participants’ ability to articulate what growth in emotional intelligence looked like. In 
contrast to their first interview, they spoke more about recognizing their own emotions 
first and then taking the time to adjust their emotional stance before engaging others. 
People agreed when the word “proactive” was used in reference to own’s own emotional 
management. This indicates a level of ownership that is crucial to maturity in emotional 
intelligence and signals a shift in their emotional locus of control from outside 
circumstance to internal responsibility. Participant #3 shared that “it isn’t just about 
reading the room, but also recognizing what is going on in yourself—teading yourself.” 
Another participant added to this, indicating that the room is an emotional system and 
that pastors need to be aware of what they bring to that system. This level of emotional 
ownership—both for one’s internal state and for how it impacts the community—is in 


itself an invaluable recognition allowing for greater growth in emotional intelligence. 
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Another successful outcome was the participants’ development in emotional 
reflection. Participant #4 shared this specifically, and others echoed their agreement. 
Being able to reflect on emotional interactions, not simply outcomes, allows leaders to 
understand themselves better rather than merely evaluating techniques used. In other 
words, they indicated greater understanding of their inner selves alongside what 
transpired objectively in their ministry interactions. 

Both of these successful understandings indicate a larger accomplishment—a 
greater valuing of emotional intelligence overall. In the end, participants used various 
words to signal this new level of importance. When describing their morning routines, 
they used phrases like, “set the foundation for the rest of my day” and “being able to 
prepare for the day emotionally.” This indicates that the morning routine, and the work of 
growing in emotional maturity, was not simply a “healthy addition to their day,” but 
rather an important time to “set the course” of their lives and interactions. I was gratified 
to hear these indications of participants’ growth in valuing this work. 

Greater maturity in emotional intelligence is achieved by developing skills. 
Through ongoing use, these practices help individuals to make choices aligning with 
desired outcomes even during emotionally charged situations. This results in greater 
personal and ministerial presence—an assured sense of self that brings calm and peace 
into circumstances and relationships. Over time, this benefits individual pastors’ 
emotional health, their network of personal connections, and their ministry settings. 
Initially, I assumed that seven weeks would not be enough time to see many notable 
results, so I believed that if participants gained just one or two emotionally intelligent 


insights, that would be a huge success. From the evidence previously presented, I now 
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believe that significant progress has been made that will have a lasting positive impact on 
participants. 

This project’s success can be evidenced in several ways. First, it is supported by 
the numerical growth in the assessments. Emotional intelligence grows people’s self- 
regard, and this was clearly show for 7 out of 8 participants in the “Self-Assessment 
Evaluating Self-Esteem and Agency.” Even though the group started with relatively high 
self-scores (averaging 7.52), over the project their scores jumped up to an average of 
8.11—an almost 8% increase in only seven weeks. Numerically, this clearly indicates an 
increase in self-regard. 

The TalentSmart assessment showed similar growth in participants. This device 
gave numerical scores in all four quadrants of emotional intelligence, and even though it 
did not directly measure self-regard or anxiety management, it can be assumed that the 
growth it showed was evidenced through participant’s positive outcomes revealed in the 
interviews. In other words, the positive results verified in the interviews were a direct 
result of growing in emotional intelligence and not simply other influences in 
participants’ lives during the project. Average scores started fairly high in the 70s (which 
is to be expected for people who have years of experience in a very people-focused 
profession), but by the end of seven weeks, all average scores had moved into the 80s. 
The two domains of emotional intelligence that were being developed, self-awareness 
and self-management, averaged a 10% gain for participants. These two build the other 
two areas (relational awareness and relational management), and impressively those 
scores also went up by almost 10% as well. Clearly, the participant’s work through this 


project paid off. 
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From the interviews, there were multiple signs that the daily protocol was 
effective in developing emotional intelligence. First, participants evidenced growth in the 
primary skill of noticing—they began to understand the impact emotions have on their 
life and ministry. This is the starting point for growth, as issues cannot be solved unless 
they are first seen. For example, participant #11 said, “I am beginning to notice when I 
am getting emotionally ‘volatile,’” and they subsequently set a goal to “continue to notice 
and be aware of my emotional state.” Participant #3 had a similar insight and sought to 
“be more and more aware of my emotional drives—why I am in the ‘mood’ I am in and 
how to release myself to God.” 

Other participants even expressed some surprise when noticing their emotional 
state. During a tense week, one subject said, “I am more quickly and frequently 
recognizing how my emotions are affecting my behaviors” and therefore, consciously 
choose to change behaviors. Similarly, participant #10 said, “I still feel like I am better 
able to quickly recognize emotions before they take over behaviors” and developing “the 
awareness to still feel the emotion but change the response was huge.” Subject #14 hoped 
for better emotional management but was glad for growth and “seemed more aware of 
my emotional state than before doing this.” Another participant noticed that “times of 
stress, uncertainty, and busyness require a higher degree of mindfulness.” This is the skill 
of noticing and it is the lynchpin toward positive change. Participants perceived this 
growth, and subsequently they felt more empowered, which leads to greater self-regard 
and lowered anxiety in emotional situations. 

This led to another healthy ministry outcome. Once participants became more 


aware of their own emotional state and how it affected them, they began to use the same 
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process to be more open to others’ emotional motivations. Participant #3 noticed that 


when we are open to other people’s emotion, it “derails” our strong emotions—it is “just 
a matter of not getting caught up in the moment and forgetting to do that completely. This 
is what we are called to do.” Openness to other people’s emotional processing is a sign of 
emotional maturity and a necessary component of effective ministry. Participant #10 
shared, “My old response (to being challenged) was ‘Ok, bring it on’ but my new 
response is, ‘Ok, what are they going though?’” They continued: 
My biggest insight has been that I am probably more stuck on myself than I really 
would ever like to admit. I thought I was giving, caring, and sharing, but it all 
comes back to me, me, me, me, me. That is why I want to be more aware of 
where everybody else is and practice this. Pay attention. 
Participant #4 took this process even further and learned some core emotional 
intelligence exploration: 
Yesterday we had a staff outing—about an hour trip to lunch. Well this one staff 
member was loud in the van. She was loud and would not be quiet and overly 
animated about everything. I was like (in my mind) ‘Shut up, just shut up.” And 
then I switched gears, and I started thinking ‘what’s behind this? What’s 
happening in her life that is making her do this?’ and then I shifted gears again to 
‘why is this such a rub for me? She’s not harming me—it’s really not affecting 
me’ then I shifted gears again to ‘huh, when do J act like that and why do I act 
like that?’ It’s this evolutionary process. I spent 25 minutes of the trip like this. 
As seen earlier in Stoicism, being able to understand and release control is an 
emotionally intelligent skill that can open the door to greater peace in difficult situations. 
Development in this skill gives pastors wisdom in situations to know the extent of their 
control and when to act and when not to. Participant #1 realized, “When I do the prayer, 
I realize I do not have control. But I have control over how I could respond to situations. 


(Being aware of this) is really helpful for me on how I can emotionally react.” Another 


participant described this change: “I am beginning to consciously let things go, try to 
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relinquish control of every little thing.” This person recognized that, “I find myself often 


just uneasy about things that really are out of my control or not mine to worry about.” 
This shows development in discerning what is and is not in one’s control—a key skill in 
emotional self-management. 

Interestingly, some participants connected their breathing practice to synergize 
with this skill. One shared, “On these few times of irritation, I was able to breathe and 
know it was not my responsibility to fix or control.” Another said, “When I let go, Ido a 
lot better. Breathing really helps.” Participant #10 felt the lack of control as “unknowns” 
in various situations, but they determined to employ healthy emotional self-management 
skills: “When I recognize myself thinking about/ruminating on the unknowns (or feeling 
discontent), I will break the pattern by physically getting up, walking around, and then do 
4-7-8 breathing.” In one interview, participant #14 said of the breathing practice, “that is 
something I will use continuing on.” 

Several clergy also connected with the daily protocol in ways that proved 
effective for them. Participant #4 concluded in week 5: “I continue to be amazed that 
beginning my day with gratitude and beginning my day with a conscious decision to 
show up as my best self makes a HUGE difference in the way I respond to challenging 
people and challenging situations.” 

The final evidence of success was seen in participants’ desire to continue the 
work begun in this project. Many were eager to learn how to continue their journey of 
emotional intelligence. Participant #11 said the final interview was a growing experience 
that helped them “synthesized it all together—what we’ve been doing for the last seven 


weeks.” Participant #14 wanted to “Grow, grow, grow in awareness and intentionality of 
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what to do with my emotions.” Several people agreed with participant #4 who hoped to 
“get to the point where some of this is automatic and unconscious, [rather] than a 
conscious decision I have to make. It becomes naturally the decision I make.” Another 
wanted to “be more intentional in preparing to go into ministry places—to take a moment 
to recognize where I am and how I might prepare myself better to go into whatever 
situation.” Participant #3 felt the need for more. They shared, “I’m a right brained 
creative person, so I always felt that I was more emotionally sensitive to others, but I’m 
really learning that I got a lot to learn. This has been really helpful—it has tickled my 
need to understand this more. So that’s been very eye opening to me.” Overall, the clergy 
agreed that they want to grow in emotional intelligence to become more “integrated,” 
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“genuine,” “natural,” and “authentic” in their lives and ministries. 

Near the end of the final interview, one participant volunteered their verdict 
saying the project was a success for them. All others quickly agreed and indicated the 
need for more of this work to be done—both for themselves and for other clergy in the 
conference. Participant #14 said, “It takes courage to do this work. [Can I] trust my 
convictions about who God is and who I am in him and be secure in that even when I am 
insecure in myself?” This person’s courage gives me encouragement to continue this 
work with clergy in emotional intelligence. It is my intention to continue to help ministry 
practitioners experience better self-regard and anxiety management, leading to positive 
outcomes in ministry and increased life satisfaction. This sentiment was beautifully 


captured by participant #10: 


I recognize that when things are thrust upon me—interrupting my flow of 
how/when thing should happen (which is life!)—I tend to get rattled. I don’t like 
what appears to be chaos and distraction. I feel a loss of control. I believe the 
accompanying emotions take over for protection. Recognizing this is a big step in 
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being able to ‘show up’ in a calmer and/or more rational person. I can also be 
emotional in the situations, but the emotions can be life-giving, not life draining. 


May God grant us the courage to grow our spiritual-emotional selves that we may be life- 


giving in every situation. 
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December 31, 2022 


Greetings Potential Participant, 

Thank you for your interest in being a part of EQ and You: How Emotional 
Intelligence Can Benefit You and Your Ministry. This is my project to fulfill the 
Doctor of Ministry requirements at United Theological Seminary. Therefore, your 
participation will be beneficial to both you and me. In fact, my project hypothesis is: If 
pastors utilize the tools given to develop greater emotional intelligence, then this will 
result in greater self-regard and anxiety management both of which lead to better 
ministry outcomes and life satisfaction. 

The project consists of two parts. First all participants will have three meetings 
together as a cohort: 

Initial meeting: Friday, February 3rd from 9:00-12:00 at the Conference office in 

Huntersville. 

Mid-project Zoom meeting: Online on Friday, February 24th 
Wrap up meeting: Friday, March 24th from 9:00-12:00 at the Conference office in 

Huntersville. 

The second component of the project will include daily practices to develop your 
emotional intelligence over the seven weeks of the project. This simple daily routine will 
take less than 10 minutes, and I am asking participants to utilize the practices at least five 
days each week. As part of the project, there will be assessments, group interviews, and 
other data gathering. All information will be held in strict confidence in accordance 
with the best practices of human subject research. 

Working on emotional growth can be difficult for some people, and therefore, you 
will always have the choice to not answer a particular question, and if you feel it 
necessary, you may remove yourself from project participation at any time. 

Thank you again for considering being a part of this project. Your participation 
will improve this material and possibly help many more clergy in the years to come. If 
you have any questions, please feel free to contact me at JMcGill@wnccumc.net. If you 
are ready to sign up, please email me for the registration and consent forms. I look 
forward to working with you. 

Peace and Blessings, 
John McGill 
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United Theological Seminary 
INFORMED CONSENT FORM 


Investigator Name: John McGill 
Contact Information: JMcGill@wnccumce.net 828.234.2063 


Introduction: I am a doctoral student at United Theological Seminary. 


Purpose: I am conducting a study on emotional intelligence and its benefits for clergy. 
My hypothesis is: Jf pastors utilize the tools given to develop emotional intelligence, then 
this will result in greater self-regard and anxiety management both of which lead to 
better ministry outcomes and life satisfaction. 


Requirements for Participation: You are invited because you are an appointed clergy 
serving in the Western North Carolina Conference of the United Methodist Church. 


Procedures: 
If you agree to be in the study, you will be asked to participate in three ways: 


1. Attend three group meetings: 
a. Friday, February 3“ initial meeting from 9:00-1:00 at the conference 
office in Huntersville. 
b. Friday, February 24" mid-project meeting from 9:00-11:00 on Zoom 
c. Friday, March 24" wrap up meeting from 9:00-12:00 at the conference 
office in Huntersville. 
2. Practice a 10 minute daily spiritual routine for at least 5 days each week 
throughout the seven-week project. 
3. Respond to journal prompts once a week for approximately 15 minutes. 


Human Subject participation: 

All the participants must have consented to be in the study, and participants must be 
protected and treated fairly throughout the study. For example, children who are under 18 
years old must have permission from their parents/guardians. 


Risks: 

This entire project is centered on developing emotional intelligence and there are inherent 
risks when exploring the emotional self. The project’s focus is on self-awareness and 
self-management, both of which could trigger and uncover deeper emotional hurts. 
However, ensuring a positive and helpful environment throughout this study is a priority, 
and counseling materials will be provided that participants may utilize if they feel the 
need to do so. Risks such as this (and many others) will be mitigated by voluntary nature 
of this project and the emphasis on confidentiality throughout. 


Benefits: 
This study will benefit both participants and potentially help ministry practitioners 
everywhere. First, project participants will be given the information and tools to increase 
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their emotional intelligence. Numerous studies have linked having a higher EQ with 
greater success in the workplace and life satisfaction in general. The intention of this 
project is to put clergy on this path toward greater emotional health and wellbeing. If this 
project produces measurable positive results, the information can (and will) be distributed 
to increasingly larger contexts to benefit many ministry practitioners. 


Voluntariness: 

Participation is voluntary and you may skip any questions you do not wish to 

answer. You can also stop participating at any time. Your decision to participate will 
have no impact on your standing within the conference or denomination. If something 
makes you feel uncomfortable in any way while you are in the study, please contact me 
directly in person, on the phone, or through electronic communication. My contact 
information is at the top of this consent form. You can refuse to respond to any or all of 
the questions, and you will be able to withdraw from the process at any time without risk 
or consequence. 


Confidentiality: 

We will be careful to keep your information confidential, and we will ask you and all the 
focus group members to keep the discussion confidential as well. There is always a small 
risk of unwanted or accidental disclosure. The conversations and the focus groups will be 
recorded and transcribed only with your permission. Any notes, recordings, or 
transcriptions will be kept private. I will be the only one with access to your information. 
The files will be encrypted and password protected. You can decide whether you want 
your name used. For all recorded information, both written and digital, an assigned 
random number will be given to all participants. Identities will be protected throughout, 
and actual names will not be used in the subsequent project analysis or future 
presentations. 


Summary: 
If you have any questions about the research study, please contact me. Thank you for 
your consideration of being a part of this important work. 


Signature: 

Signing this paper means that you have read this, or had it read to you, and that you want 
to be in the study. If you do not want to be in the study, do not sign the paper. Being in 
the study is up to you, and no one will be mad if you do not sign this paper or even if you 
change your mind later. You agree that you have been told about this study and why it is 
being done and what to do. 


Signature of Person Agreeing to Date Signed 
Participate in the Project/Study 


Best Contact email: 
Best Contact number: 
May I contact this number via text (circle one): Yes No 
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Project Questionnaire Participant ID: 
Age (circle one): 20-29, 30-39, 40-49, 50-59, 60-69 


Best e-mail address: 

How many years have you served in paid ministry (both full and part time): 
Rhythms of self-care 

In a typical month, how many weeks do you practice Sabbath? 


What does your typical Sabbath practice include? 


In a typical week, how many days do you practice an intentional, personal devotional 


routine? 


What does your typical devotional routine include? 


Are you currently engaging a spiritual director or coach (life or ministry)? 
Are you currently seeing a counselor or therapist? 
Regarding Emotional Intelligence: 


How would you define Emotional Intelligence? 
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In the last month, how many times have you reacted to an emotional situation in a way 
that was undesirable to you? 
How would you describe your degree of emotional self-awareness? 
Constantly aware of my emotional state — both what I am feeling and why. 
Regularly aware of my emotional state and where my feelings are coming from. 
Somewhat aware of my emotional state especially if my feelings are intense. 
Mostly unaware of my emotional state unless I am experiencing very strong 
emotions. 
Unsure of my degree of emotional self-awareness. 


Why did you answer in this way? 


How would you describe your ability to manage your emotions? 
Constantly able to manage my emotional reactivity toward proper and 
constructive outcomes. 
Regularly able to manage my emotional reactivity to avoid undesired outcomes. 
Somewhat able to manage my emotional reactivity to avoid destructive 
outcomes. 
Mostly unable to manage my emotional reactivity leading to relationally 


damaging outcomes. 
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Unsure of my ability to manage my emotional state. 


Why did you answer in this way? 


How would you describe your degree of emotional awareness in social settings? 

Constantly aware of others’ emotional state — both what they are feeling and 
why. 

Regularly aware of others’ emotional state and where their feelings are coming 
from. 

Somewhat aware of others’ emotional state especially if their feelings are 
intense. 

Mostly unaware of others’ emotional state unless they are expressing very 
strong emotions 

Unsure of my degree of emotional awareness in social settings. 


Why did you answer in this way? 


How would you describe your ability to manage others’ emotions in a social setting? 
Constantly able to manage emotional reactivity in social settings toward proper 
and constructive outcomes. 


Regularly able to manage emotional reactivity in social settings to avoid 


undesired outcomes. 

Somewhat able to manage emotional reactivity in social settings to avoid 
destructive outcomes. 

Mostly unable to manage emotional reactivity in social settings leading to 
relationally damaging outcomes. 

Unsure of my ability to manage others’ emotions in a social setting. 


Why did you answer in this way? 


How would you like to improve your Emotional Intelligence? 


How do you believe these improvements will help your life and ministry? 
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Will you prioritize and make a commitment to this seven week project — both the 5 day a 


week practice and our meetings together? 
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Self-Assessment Evaluating Self-Esteem and Agency 


Please read each descriptive statement and mark your self-evaluation on the scale of 1-10. 
1 is the lowest score meaning the descriptor is not at all how you see yourself and 10 is 
the highest meaning the descriptor is a completely accurate statement of how you see 
yourself. 

1. Iam loved and worthy of love. 

]---------- 2---------- 3---------- 4---------- 5---------- 6---------- 7] ---------- 8---------- Q--------- 10 
2. 1 am creative and come up with inspired thoughts and great ideas all of the time. 
]---------- 2---------- 3---------- 4---------- 5---------- 6---------- ]---------- 8---------- Q--------- 10 
3. Iam kind and compassionate, continually striving to be a gift to others around me. 
]---------- 2---------- 3---------- 4---------- 5---------- 6---------- 7] ---------- 8---------- Q--------- 10 
4. [have incredible and unique gifts to share with the world. 

]---------- 2---------- 3---------- 4---------- 5---------- 6---------- 7] ---------- 8---------- Q--------- 10 
5. Iam continuously growing in all aspects of my life. 

]---------- 2---------- 3---------- 4---------- 5---------- 6---------- 7] ---------- 8---------- Q--------- 10 
6. Iam fully able to create the life I dream and envision. 

]---------- 2---------- 3---------- 4---------- 5---------- 6---------- 7] ---------- 8---------- Q--------- 10 
7. I trust my intuition and allow it to guide me. 

]---------- 2---------- 3---------- 4---------- 5---------- 6---------- 7] ---------- 8---------- Q--------- 10 
8. lam overwhelmingly grateful for all of life. 

]---------- 2---------- 3---------- 4---------- 5---------- 6---------- 7] ---------- 8---------- Q--------- 10 
9. [have great confidence and clarity. 

]---------- 2---------- 3---------- 4---------- 5---------- 6---------- 7 ---------- 8---------- Q--------- 10 


10. I always use challenges as opportunities for growth. 


ener ene Besysniae ee ee fase [ee ee Glee 10 
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11. I continuously experience abundance in my life. 
]---------- 2---------- 3---------- 4---------- 5---------- 6---------- 7] ---------- 8---------- Q--------- 10 
12. I take action toward success every day without the need for approval from others. 


eee Dd sets eee / Sateen ones Sener (ee Buia 2s aaoeeees 10 
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Weekly Journaling Date: 


1. How many times did you practice the daily morning routine this past week? 
2. How many times did you use the Moodmeter app this past week? 


3. Overall, how would you describe your emotional state this past week? 


4. What insights did you have about your emotional self? 


5. What do you hope to do differently this coming week? 


Daily Journal Date: 


I am grateful for: 
1. 
2 
3. 


Today, I will show up as my best-self by: 


Daily Journal Date: 


I am grateful for: 
1. 
px 
3. 


Today, I will show up as my best-self by: 
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The Welcoming Prayer 


by Father Thomas Keating 


Welcome, welcome, welcome. 
T welcome everything that comes to me today 
because [ know ite for wy healing. 
I welcome all thoughts, feelings, emotions, percons 
eituationg, and conditions. 

LT let 90 of wy desire for power and control. 
Tet 90 of my desire for affection, ecteem, 
approval and pleasure. 

LT let 90 of my desire for curvival and security. 
Llet 90 of wy desire to change any cituation, 
condition, person or myself. 

T open to the love and presence of bod and 
God? action within. Amen 


The “Welcoming Prayer” can be said in a moment, 
in a breath, or as a,practice of contemplation. 
It is about “Letting Go” to promote emotional and physical healing. 
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